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“Of all the evils to public liberty, war 
is perhaps the most to be dreaded because 
it comprises and develops every other. 
War is the parent of armies, from these 
proceed debts and taxes; and armies and 
debts and taxes are the known instru- 
ments for bringing the many under the 
domination of a few. In war, too, the dis- 
cretionary power of the executive is ex- 
tended, its influence in dealing out offices, 
honors, and emoluments is multiplied, 
and all the means of seducing the minds 
are added to that of subduing the force 
of the people. No nation could preserve 
its liberties in a state of continual war- 


fare.""—James Madison. 
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Editorial Comment 


Behind the Man Who Achieved 


0 Back of the achievements of any 


man lies the work of his teachers. 

You see the big bridge rising, and 
rightly honor the engineer. Honor too 
his teachers, who as a child saw in him 
the possibilities of what he might be- 
come. They taught him to read, taught 
him to add and subtract, and on these 
foundations he built the career that let 
him build the bridge. Honor the en- 
gineer and his teachers! 

You see the man getting well after his critical 
operation. Rightly do you honor the surgeon. 
Honor too his teachers! They brought to him the 
knowledge gained through the labors of hundreds 
of men now unknown which armed his brain and 
fingers. 

You hail the wonderful new compound which 
frees man of one of his enemies. Honor the chem- 
ist who created it. Honor too the teachers who 
invested themselves in him, who guided his first 
fumbling efforts with a test tube. 

No matter what the glamorous achievement, if 
you will look behind the man who achieved, you 
will find teachers. Honor the teachers who worked 
with the child, who made it possible for that man 
to achieve. 


Adequate Salaries? 


The honeymoon period is over, so far as rises 
in teachers’ salaries are concerned. The low sala- 
ries of teachers have trailed along behind other 
salaries in the general inflationary market. In- 
creases in salaries have been given with compara- 
tively little opposition. The scarcity of qualified 
teachers has led to increases by the usual competi- 
tive forces understood in business. 

Further increases in the salaries of teachers will 
be won in the face of mounting pressures on the 
tax dollar from many other worthy causes, and 
against well organized opposition by those whose 
major concern is to keep the tax rate low. It is not 
for us to discount the patriotic sincerity of the 


citizen who wants value received for every dol- 
lar; there have been plenty of abuses in tax levies 
and governmental grafts. The lower the tax rates, 
the more stable and secure our government over 
the long haul. 

You will find something of interest in the dis- 
cussion of “What is an adequate salary for a 
teacher?” as given in this issue. Every teacher 
must be able to justify his salary to any question- 
ing citizen. 


We Are Grateful 


“The esteem of our fellows is the foundation 
of power.” The Editor of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN wishes to express his appreciation to his 
fellow-craftsmen for two honors which have come 
his way. 

The first was his election as an honorary mem- 
ber of the Education Writers Association a year 
ago. As was reported in this magazine at the time 
of the founding of the Education Writers Associ- 
ation, it enrols men and women covering educa- 
tion for the newspapers, radio, and magazines for 
the layman. It is helping raise the prestige of the 
school ‘‘beat’’ in the newspaper office. 

The second is the election just reported as pres- 
ident of the Educational Press Association of 
America. This is the trade organization of 254 
publications in the educational field in the United 
States and Canada. 

In both of these, we have been associated with 
other Phi Delta Kappans. Benjamin Fine of the 
New York Times was the first president, and 
Belmont Farley of the N. E. A. is the only other 
honorary member, of the Education Writers As- 
sociation. Arthur Rice of the Nation’s Schools 
is the retiring president of the Educational Press 
Association; other officers newly elected include 
C. O. Wright of Kansas as Vice-President and 
Tracy Tyler of Minnesota as a member of the 
executive board. 

In the purposes and functions of both these 
organizations we do firmly believe, and are glad 
to serve them in any way possible. 


TP. K. Kien? 
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Members of Phi Delta Kappa Serving as 


Chief State School Officers 





E. Allen Bateman Hilton C. Buley Hobart M. Corning Finis E. Engleman 
Utah New Hampshire Washington, D. C. Connecticut 


Twenty-five members of Phi Delta Kappa serve 
as chief state school officers in 1948-49, under 
titles such as state superintendent of public in- 
struction or state commissioner of education. 

The chief state school officers are elected by 
popular vote in 31 states; they are in 10 states ap- 
pointed by the state boards of education, and in 
seven by the governor. Their organization, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, in a recent 
policy statement advised selection by a state board 
of education which would set the term of office 





and compensation; he should serve as executive hat 
Francis B. Haas Clyde Hissong 
officer of the board. Pennsylvania Ohio 

Terms of the chief state school officers range 
from one to six years; six have indefinite tenure. 
The majority of states now have at least four years. 

Assisting the chief state school officers are staff 
members of the state departments of education, 
ranging in number from 12 in South Dakota to 
523 in New York. (Two states have less than 12, 
where vocational staffs are separately organized. ) 
The number of the professional staff members per 
1000 teachers ranges from less than one to 30. 

Salaries of the chief state school officers range 
from $3,300 to $20,000. 

The state school officers perform increasingly 
important functions, meriting the attention of all se 
members of the educational profession. ag ” + ine gaa 
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Harland A. Ladd W. Harold Loper A. R. Meadows 7” G. R. Miller, Jr. 


Maine Hawaii Alabama Delaware 


Not pictured here is 
Norbert F. Tabery, of 
Guam. 

, F. Tubb of Missis- 
sippi is scheduled to b 
the first non-resident ini- 
tiate into Phi Delta Kap- 
pa of Beta Nu chapter, 
lately installed at the 
University of  Missis- 


Sip pi. 


G. Tyler Miller Vernon L. Nickell T. G. Pullen, Jr. 
Virginia Illinois Maryland 


Race 


Rex Putnam Wayne O. Reed D. M. Schweickhard Roy E. Simpson 
Oregon Nebraska Minnesota California 


soe 


J. Millard Smith F. T. Spaulding A. F. Throckmorton Lee M. Thurston 
Tennessee New York Kansas Michigan 








Milwaukee Provides for 





Continuous Progress at the Primary Level 


By EMIL F. FAITH 


CHOOLS have long been organized on a graded 

basis. The objectives and functions of schools 
today have changed, but graded plans of organi- 
zation, with ‘passing’ or ‘‘failing’’ at the end of 
each semester or year, remain. 

In recent years, however, the increased empha- 
sis on readiness, individual abilities and capaci- 
ties, mental health, emotional stability, success and 
growth of the whole child have opened new ave- 
nues of thought on the effects of adhering closely 
to grade line boundaries in determining the prog- 
ress of children. This is especially true at the pri- 
mary levels. 

Competent teachers know that a child six years 
old by the calendar is not necessarily aged six men- 
tally or socially. Assistant Superintendent Buck- 
ley of Cleveland writes:! 


“Some children walk at 8 months, others not until 
18 months or even later; a few talk at 12 months, others 
little or not at all at 24 months. Similarly, some few 
are ready to read at 5, others not even at Rates of 
progress vary as widely as does readiness for reading. 
. . . Forced feeding may be profitable for geese but 
good teachers condemn it for children. Proper mental 
growth is as painless and as natural as healthy physical 
growth. Interest is a stronger educational incentive than 
force. It is brutal to try to compel a child to jump six 
feet high if his limit is 4 feet. Success must wait 
upon and be in proportion to capacity and interest. A 
perfect draft horse should not be entered in the Ken- 
tucky Derby. . First grade, second grade and so 
on are levels that are too gross, vague and arbitrary 
for primary pupils. They are convenient for reports, 
statistics, and estimating revenues but are inelastic and 
indefinite for recognizing and recording the progress of 
children. 


Since 1942 the Milwaukee Public Schools have 
been working with a plan whereby primary chil- 
dren move forward from semester to semester and 
year to year without grade labels or the necessity 
of being promoted or failed at stated times. It is 
a plan of “continuous progress’’ in relation to a 


1 The Nation’s Schools, November, 1943, pp. 1¢ 





* Emil F. Faith is Principal, Benjamin Frank- 
lin School, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Photo by courtesy of Milwaukee Public Schools. 


When a child enters our Primary school room, no 
grade label creates a sense of “classification.” Even the 
door cards emphasize the “continuous progress” phi 


losophy. 
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CONTINUOUS PROGRESS AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 
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PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CORRESPONDS TO THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND FIRST THREE GRADES. 


READING ABILITY IS THE CHIEF MEASURE 
PROGRESS. 


PUPILS WILL BE GROUPED IN ROOMS ACCORDING TO AGE. 
MATURITY AND NUMBER OF SEMESTERS IN SCHOOL. 


PUPILS WILL BE GROUPED FOR CLASS WORK IN READING 
ACCORDING TO ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


NORMALLY PUPILS WILL COMPLETE TWO LEVELS OF READING 
EACH SEMESTER. 


PUPILS WILL PROGRESS FROM ONE READING LEVEL TO AN- 
OTHER AT ANY TIME DURING THE SEMESTER. 


EACH TEACHER WILL TEACH AS MANY LEVELS AS THE NEEDS 
OF THE PUPILS REQUIRE. 


MOST PUPILS. WILL ENTER THE 41x GRADE AFTER THREE 
YEARS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. NOT INCLUDING THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. A FEW PUPILS MAY REQUIRE MORE OR LESS TIME. 


PUPILS WILL PROGRESS AS RAPIDLY AS THEIR ABILITY 
PERMITS AND WILL NOT BE PASSED OR FAILED AT THE END OF 
OF EACH SEMESTER. 


A PUPIL WHOSE ACHIEVEMENT 1S BELOW HIS ABILITY 
SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED TO BETTER EFFORTS. A PUPIL WHOSE 
ACHIEVEMENT EQUALS HIS ABILITY SHOULD NOT BE REGARDED 
AS DELINQUENT. THIS MAKES NECESSARY A CAREFUL STUDY 
INTO THE CAUSES OF SLOW PROGRESS. 


OF ACADEMIC 





MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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BEING COURTEOUS AND KIND 
PLAYING FAIR 





CARING FOR SCHOOL AND OTHER PROPERTY 





WORKING UP TO BEST ABILITY 
WANTING TO DO GOOD WORK 
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child’s ability rather than in terms of grade stand- 
ards. It provides for the practical application of 
present-day educational philosophy. It makes ad- 
justment of teaching and administrative proce- 
dures easier to meet the individual differences of 
children. It allows the bright child to go far be- 
yond the usual standard for his grade without re- 
moving him too far from his social group. It 
encourages the slow child to the limit of his abil- 


ity. It relieves strains and fears and thereby pro- 
motes wholesome mental health. 

The Primary School, as the plan is known in 
Milwaukee, was started on an experimental basis 
at the Maryland Avenue building in January, 1942, 
under the guidance of Assistant Superintendent 
Goodrich—now Superintendent Goodrich. The 
philosophy and organization had been discussed 
and considered with the primary faculty at fre- 
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quent intervals over a period of months. Finally 
the parents of the kindergarten children were 
called in and the plan explained to them. Their 
response was enthusiastic. The group of children 
taken from the kindergarten the following semes- 
ter became our first ungraded Primary Class. Most 
schools began the plan in this way. No children 
who had experienced a grade label were ungraded. 
The progressive inauguration of the plan gave 
children, teachers, and parents time to orientate 
themselves to the system and its philosophy. 

The children, for accounting purposes, became 
P-1’s (Primary 1’s—meaning first semester above 
kindergarten). The next semester they became 
P-2’s—and so on. Most of them entered the fourth 
grade at the end of six semesters—some seven— 
and a few eight—and one took nine semesters to 
travel the road from P-1 to the fourth grade. No 
one failed—no one was promoted. Each contin- 
ued his progress as his interests and abilities could 
be stimulated and developed. 

During the past six years the Primary School 
has developed beyond the experimental stage in 
Milwaukee. It is now operating in over forty 


SIDE GLANCES 
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“When you read this report card, Dad, I'd like to —_ 
that the teacher and | have very different ideologies!” 





Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Daily News and NEA 
Service, Inc. 


schools. Formal approval to organize the plan in 
any elementary school requesting it was given by 
the Board of School Directors in January, 1947. 
Its growth has been slow but steady. Its inaugura- 
tion in each building has been preceded by orien- 
tation programs for both faculty and parents. 
Its philosophy has been interpreted to teachers 
through faculty discussions, group meetings and 
institutes; to parents through P. T. A. meetings, 
Open House gatherings, visiting hours, and Study 
Groups; to the community at large by the Press 
and the Superintendent’s Annual! Report (1947) 
entitled Education for Life Adjustment. 


THE RECORD OF PROGRESS 


One of the important features of the plan is 
the method of reporting pupil progress to parents. 
A special Progress Record has been developed 
(See Page 357) which is sent to the home three 
times a semester. The semester above kindergarten 
is merely checked. Whenever a child advances to 
the next higher reading level the date is recorded 
under Reading Progress. This need not be done 
at, or even near, the time the Progress Record is 
sent home. The checks and dates clearly show all 
concerned whether or not reading progress is nor- 
mal. When the reading level dates lag behind the 
semester checks, parent-teacher conferences are 
often had. They may be voluntary on the part of 
the parents—and they often lead to better under- 
standing of the child and wholesome home-school 
relationships. Teachers report many more satis- 
factory conferences than grew out of conventional 
“grade” type report card. 

Uniformity of judgment on reading levels 
among the teachers in a school, as well as among 
the schools using the plan, is guided by the fol- 
lowing elastic allocation of reading materials: 


Level 

Pre-Reading 

Chart Reading 
Pre-Primer 

Easy Primer 

Hard Primer 

Easy First Reader 
Hard First Reader 
Easy Second Reader 
Hard Second Reader 
10 Easy Third Reader 
11 Hard Third Reader 
12 Independent Reading 


OMAIAYVAWN 


Social Progress is noted on basic attitudes and 
habits as Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory. These are 
always stressed in parent-teacher conferences as 
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A Word From the National President 


Greetings! 

The school year is rapidly drawing to a close. 
This year in Phi Delta Kappa has been outstand- 
ing in the development of the program of the 
fraternity. Under the able leadership of the dis- 
trict representatives, all the district conferences 
with one exception have been held. At the recent 
meeting of the National Executive Committee, 
which was held in St. Louis, the reports of these 
conferences were reviewed, and action was taken 
upon several recommendations. Tentative plans 
were made for the meeting of the Twenty-Second 
National Council in Chicago next December. Sev- 
eral new chapters have been installed in recent 
months and petitions for other chapters are under 


consideration. Many leaders in education have 
been initiated into the fraternity. 

The work of the National Commissions and 
Committees, under the various chairmen, is un- 
derway and making progress. At the recent re- 
gional conferences of the American Association 
of School Administrators, the local chapters spon- 
sored very successful luncheons. 

Phi Delta Kappa, nationally, is on the march. 
May we, as members of the fraternity, continue 
our interest in the program of action for the im- 
provement of the public schools of America! 


Earl. @ Legh 


National President 





are the salient points listed at the bottom of the 
Progress Record. 

The plan emphasizes the individual child and 
his progress, but it does not assume that children 
do not have common interests or that they cannot 
work profitably together in small groups. It rec- 
ognizes each step of continuous progress, whether 
it be in October, December or May. Superintend- 
ent Goodrich has summarized the principles upon 
which the plan is based under the following 
points: 

(1) There is a wide variation in the develop- 
ment rates of children which is not in logical con- 
formity with rigid grade standards based on aver- 
age achievement. 

(2) A time-progress record of a pupil is a 
more meaningful description than a grade classi- 
fication. 

(3) Pupils who are slow in starting frequently 
make a satisfactory educational adjustment to their 
normal age groups if given a longer period of 
development. 

(4) Good work habits are promoted by suc- 
cessful effort and achievement in challenging tasks 
within the range of individual abilities; discour- 
agement, irreparable failure, social maladjust- 
ment, and unfair competition result in frustration, 


lack of interest and undesirable compensatory be- 
havior. 

(5) Individuals may be aided to accept their 
limitations realistically if humiliation is avoided 
and self-respect is preserved. 

(6) Attitudes toward learning activities devel- 
oped in the first years of school are likely to be- 
come permanent. 

(7) Administrative adjustments in support of 
individual instruction promote a higher standard 
of teaching, in which the teacher is encouraged to 
consider subject matter and skill in relations to 
the development of the child and is held respon- 
sible for the optimal growth of each child but not 
for unavoidable failures. 

(8) Individual instruction and progress en- 
courages both fast and slow learners to indus- 
trious effort, promotes character building and 
wholesome social attitudes, and prevents pupils 
from being obscured in mass promotions easily 
obtained by some and blindly given to others. 

(9) Repeated failure and grade retention are 
destructive, wasteful and unscientific attempts to 
adjust the child to the school program. 

(10) Children grouped according to general 
maturity do not present a noticeably more hetero- 
geneous distribution of subject matter achieve- 
ment than is found in the traditional grade type 
of organization. 
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When Are Teachers Salaries Adequate? 


By DAN H. COOPER 


T is easy to describe what salaries for teachers 
I are. It is harder to say what they should be. 

Given a stated salary range, you can tell how 
a salary schedule should be constructed within 
this range, how the range should be modified to 
meet each new year’s costs, the types of increments 
to be used, the proper number of increments, how 
credits should be computed, and who should 
share in the administration of the schedule. The 
question remains: When is a salary adequate? In 
practice, adjustments in teachers’ salaries tend to 
consist of minor patching, rather than of funda- 
mental testing of adequacy. 

When the fundamental question of adequacy 
is raised, decisions are of course made in terms 
of some sort of criteria of adequacy. We find five 
criteria for arriving at adequate salaries for teach- 
efs. 

ALL You CAN GET? 


1. A criterion frequently applied in practice 
states that salaries for teachers are adequate (or, 
at least, as adequate as they can be) when the 
maximum amount of money by someone’s reckon- 
ing has been cajoled out of the taxpayers and dis- 
tributed among the various obligations of the 
school district including teachers’ salaries. 

In order to make certain that no school board 
member or school administrator becomes too per- 
suasive in pleading for larger sums of money to 
distribute among teachers, many states and com- 
munities have limited rates and bonding. Some 
spokesmen of tax economy simply say, at some 
point known to themselves, ‘‘We cannot afford any 
more,’ or even, “If these increases in taxes con- 
tinue, there will be a taxpayers’ strike.’’ A less 
direct, but equally effective, method of control is 
to change the board membership or the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

School people are helpless before this type of 
criterion of adequacy, except as they can substitute 
a better one. Even in a privileged community, 
taxpayers can scarcely be blamed for withholding 
funds for which no clear need is demonstrated. So 
long as the amount of readily available money is 
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* Dan H. Cooper is Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


the criterion of salary adequacy, salary determina- 
tion will continue to be a tug-of-war between op- 
posing and frequently hostile groups. 


COMPETITION IN THE MARKET 


2. Another criterion frequently used is that 
salaries must be large enough to attract capable 
persons from other jobs and retain them. This is 
a ‘competitive basis” of salary determination. 

The competitive standard of salary adequacy 
has the full weight of social approval behind it. 
Practical experience in school systems has always 
been guided largely by the competitive standard. 
Widely-accepted economic theory has justified the 
practice. The “law of supply and demand” has 
operated as freely with regard to teachers’ salaries 
as in other spheres of society. No one has yet ac- 
cused the nation’s school boards of collusion for 
the purpose of price-fixing in establishing salary 
scales for teachers; nor have the efforts of teach- 
ers’ organizations to push their salaries higher been 
particularly forceful in comparison with the ef- 
forts of other organizations of employees. 

In spite of the long and respected reign of com- 
petition as a proper basis for salary determination, 
there are a number of objections to it. One of 
these is that the emphasis on competition easily 
leads to a progressive deterioration of the quality 
of teaching. Many persons would choose to become 
teachers almost regardless of the salaries paid? 
For women particularly, preparation for teaching 
is always a ‘‘safe”’ line of endeavor, since it equips 
the individual (or seems to) for either a profes- 
sional career or for marriage and motherhood. Also 
to both men and women of middle and lower so- 
cial groups, teaching offers respectability—a direct 
path into work which is designated as professional, 
by a route which is easier and shorter than the 
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WHEN ARE TEACHERS’ SALARIES ADEQUATE? 


roads which must be travelled to most of the other 
“professional” fields. Teachers’ colleges are fre- 
quently closer to the people, geographically, than 
any other type of higher education; screens against 
the entrance of poor talent into teaching are not 
always effective; teacher preparation is shorter than 
any other type of professional preparation; and 
teaching service is available in everybody's home 
town. Consequently, there is usually a supply of 
teachers available, especially if a school board is 
not too concerned about quality. If all of the fore- 
going inducements do not produce an adequate 
supply of teachers for a low-salary scale, then it is 
always possible (as at present in many states) to 
lower or to waive the certification standards which 
exist, so that unprepared housewives and recent 
graduates of high-school classes can be employed 
after a “refresher’’ course or two. The competitive 
basis of salary determination can scarcely be ex- 
pected to operate at a professional level, producing 
salaries which compare favorably with salaries for 
other professional workers who have from four 
to seven years of college preparation, when the 
potential supply of teachers is nearly limitless and 
likely to sink at any moment to the level of day 
labor and maid service. 

A second objection to the competitive basis for 
determining salaries is that it frequently works in 
sporadic fashion. At the present time, for example, 
competition is pushing beginning salaries higher 
and higher, even though from several other stand- 
points beginning salaries for teachers are already 
sufficiently high. Experienced teachers, capable 
and qualified for effective service, are not benefit- 
ing as rapidly from the competition because they 
can always be replaced by inexperienced teachers. 
Furthermore, many experienced teachers hesitate 
to leave well established positions in their careers 
and in their communities even though they could 
secure better pay somewhere else. The result is 
an exploitation of the experienced teachers who 
are willing to remain in thir positions, or a down- 
grading of the quality of the teaching staff. 

So long as the emphasis, in rewarding teachers, 
is On competition, without any effective check on 
the numbers of persons who may enter the field, 
and without any real floor under the qualifications 
required of teachers, the result must inevitably be 
depressed salary levels and low standards of teach- 
ing service. The emphasis in fixing compensation 
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for teachers should be shifted from the law of sup- 
ply and demand to the determination of adequate 
salaries for persons who are fully prepared and 
capable. School boards can always secure teachers; 
to secure skilled and qualified teachers is another 
matter. 

If a somewhat less narrow type of competition 
were in operation, the more handsome rewards of 
teaching would go to the experienced teachers at 
maximum salaries, while relatively less attractive 
salaries would be assigned to the inexperienced 
and untried. Other professions have clearly dem- 
onstrated that capable people will gladly run a 
gamut of initial frugality if the ultimate rewards of 
the profession are sufficiently attractive. In the long 
run, it is probably these ultimate rewards which 
appeal to persons of vision, initiative, and energy. 


SCHOOLS PAID FOR BY TEACHERS? 


A third objection to unrestricted competition in 
the fixing of teachers’ salaries arises from the ef- 
fect of the competitive policy on the teachers 
themselves. Whereas the first and second objec- 
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tions rest on the need for higher quality in teach- 
ing, this third objection protests that competition 
frequently does not recognize the importance of 
teachers in their own right. Teachers do not exist 
solely for the contributions they can make to chil- 
dren and to society. The welfare of teachers is, in 
itself, a factor of independent importance. Schools 
exist primarily for the welfare of children and of 
society; but these primary goals ought not be 
achieved at the expense of the welfare of the more 
than a million teachers and other workers in 
schools. 

The fact is that schools have frequently existed 
at the expense of the teachers and other employees 
who operate them. All too often, school boards 
have kept from incurring debts for their school 
districts by forcing their employees into debt. Too 
often in depression years, schools remained open 
for full terms because teachers were willing to 
give their services after other citizens had refused 
to give their support. Too often in the present 
years of monetary inflation, teachers along with 
other salaried employees are being expected to 
be loyal to their ideals of service while capital and 
more highly organized labor reap the rewards of 
economic prosperity. 

At the present time, far too many teachers are 
living in sub-standard conditions, borrowing 
money, using financial reserves, depending on rel- 
atives for partial support, or working at one or 
more jobs in addition to teaching. 

The competitive basis of salary determination 
has not operated, then, as a standard for securing 
adequate salaries. It is true that salaries are not 
adequate unless they meet competitive salaries. It 
does not follow, however, that salaries are ade- 
quate if they meet the competition. This means 
that the competitive criterion must continue to be 
applied in judging the adequacy of salaries, but 
the criterion cannot be used alone. It is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient, condition for determining the 
adequacy of salaries. 


ACCORDING TO SOCIAL VALUE? 


3. A third criterion for determining the ade- 
quacy of a salary is that the salary shall be a just 
reward for services performed. This criterion is 
one which teachers themselves sometimes seek to 
apply. The effects of the standard, in the eyes of 
those who employ it, are usually twofold: (1) 
Since teaching is assumed to be a very valuable 


social service, its monetary value must therefore 
be great. Salaries for teachers must therefore be 
high—higher maybe than those likely to be se- 
cured through some other methods of salary de- 
termination! (2) Since the true value of a teach- 
ing service can never be fully appraised or appre- 
ciated, therefore all teachers must be paid the same 
high amount, allowing modest adjustments for 
longer experience and for longer preparation. 
This latter argument has been frequently used by 
elementary-school teachers in defense of the single 
salary schedule; by women teachers in opposition 
to sex or dependency differentials; and by the 
majority of teachers in opposition to merit dif- 
ferentials in salary schedules. 

The third criterion for judging the adequacy of 
a salary has undoubtedly made some contribution 
in securing higher salaries for teachers. Using this 
standard—which may be called the job-appraisal 
criterion—some school boards perhaps have been 
impelled to pay teachers more liberally than might 
have been necessary otherwise. 

The job-appraisal standard is faulty, however, 
in at least two respects. It is a nebulous standard. 
It indicates that salaries must be high, since edu- 
cation is obviously valuable; but it fails to indicate 
precisely how high salaries should be. Secondly, 
the standard as usually conceived is internally in- 
consistent. It implies that the worth of a teaching 
job shall be appraised and a salary established for 
the job accordingly; yet it also implies (at least, 
in customary usage) that the social value of teach- 
ing is so great as to defy all measurement. This 
would justify infinite rewards! 

At present, the job-appraisal criterion is conse- 
quently a poor guide for determining the ade- 
quacy of salary levels. At best, it indicates that 
salaries should be high. As a general principle, the 
emphasis on the worth of education is helpful. 
The practical job of finding some basis for fixing 
salaries at some specific level or levels remains. 


RETURN ON INVESTMENT FOR PREPARATION 


4. A fourth criterion of salary adequacy is that 
reimbursement in the form of interest and capital 
return should be made for the time and money in- 
vested in preparing for teaching. This criterion 
involves a curious blending of capital risk and 
guaranteed income. It may nevertheless have 
something to commend it. There are tremendous 
differences in the amounts of preparation which 
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teachers bring to their jobs. Some teachers have 
never been in college, while others have years of 
graduate and undergraduate study to their credit. 
If the interest rate on the investment in preparation 
is made large enough, an adequate incentive to su- 
perior preparation might be provided. 

Unfortunately, however, this criterion is much 
like the job-appraisal criterion, in that it fails to 
be specific. It fails to indicate how much interest 
should be paid on the teacher's investment in prep- 
aration; and it fails to tell how much the worker 
should be paid for his labor, apart from the invest- 
ment made in preparation for labor. 


ACCORDING TO THE CosT OF LIVING? 


5. A fifth criterion of salary adequacy is that 
salaries shall be sufficient to cover the reasonable 
costs of living for the teachers who earn them. 

This standard, which might be called the “‘cost- 
of-living criterion,’ has two parts. The first part 
requires that any salary being paid to employees 
shall fluctuate from time to time as the relative 
costs of commodities fluctuate. It is fairly common 
practice at the present time to adjust salaries to 
changes in the cost of living, so that workers are 
relatively as well off from one year to the next 
as inflation or deflation occurs. 

The periodic adjustment of salaries to fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living does not touch, however, 
the more fundamental questions of original ade- 
quacy in a given salary level. The second part of 
the cost-of-living criterion deals with this funda- 
mental question—that a salary should afford the 
real costs of a reasonable quality of living at a 
given time. 

The cost-of-living criterion is basic in fixing 
salary levels, in appraising adequacy of existing 
salaries. Teachers work, in an economic sense, in 
order to earn a living. Humanitarian values support 
the ideal that a salary should be adequate to meet 
the reasonable costs of living. Whatever else a 
salary may do, it should at least provide teachers 
with a living. 

COMBINE THE FACTORS 


The cost-of-living criterion is not in conflict 
with other criteria of salary adequacy. Rather, it 
sets the limits within which other criteria operate. 
Thus, the cost-of-living criterion should set the 
goal, in part, of fund-raising in a community. 
Competition, as a guide to salary adequacy, must 
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continue to operate, but only above the floor estab- 
lished by the cost-of-living criterion. Those who 
plead that salaries should be attached to particular 
jobs, based on job-appraisal, should be encouraged 
to objectify their argument; but no job should be 
valued so low that it carries a salary below that 
necessary to provide a reasonable level of living. 
Finally, some form of compensation should cer- 
tainly be made for investments in teacher prepara- 
tion, but these rewards for superior preparation 
should always be in addition to a basic salary which 
permits a reasonable standard of living. 

The procedure for establishing a salary schedule 
in a community by the cost-of-living criterion 
should involve (1) a cooper-‘ive agreement by 
citizens, board members, aaministrators, and 
teachers regarding the levels of living desired for 
beginning teachers and for veteran teachers, and 
(2) a cooperative estimating of the average cost 
allowance for each item in the approved budget. 
Obviously, no two persons would spend their sal- 
aries in the same fashion, but at least the salaries 
would be a realistic and rational expresison of the 
requirements of living which most of us work to 
earn. 

In order to explore the application of the cri- 
terion, one may turn to previous research studies 
of living costs, or it is possible to try the criterion 
in a particular community. Several previous re- 
rearch studies are available which yield both a 
methodology for working in communities, and an 
estimate of actual costs of defined standards of 
living. Major collections of research on the topic 
are to be found in a series of studies produced 
over a twenty-year period by the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics at the University 
of California;! in studies made by the state of Cali- 
fornia;? in publications of the New York Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board;* and in recent 
studies by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.* 
In each case, these organizations have collected ac- 
tual expenditure figures from individuals and from 
families. To the actual expenditure figures, in some 
cases, additions have been made upon the recom- 





te.g., Quantity and Cost Budgets for Four Income Levels. Heller 
Committee for | eee in Social Sciences. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1940. Pp. 107. ‘ 

2e.g., Cost of Living Survey. California Special Committee on 
Cost of Living in California. Sacramento, California, State Print- 
ing Office, 1923. Pp. 84. f 

e.g., The Cost of Living in New York City. New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1926. Pp. xiii+129. 

4e.g., City Worker's Family Budget. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1947. Pp. 67. 
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SAMPLE CosT-OF-LIVING ANALYSIS FOR A SINGLE WOMAN IN A METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 
- . Cost-oF-LivING 
ITEM Basis OF ESTIMATION ESTIMATE 
Food It was assumed that a single teacher will eat in local restaurants, at a $713.00 
| cost of not less than $1.90 per day for 300 days, and at $2.20 per day 
for the 65 Sundays and holidays of the year. 
Clothing | Previous research indicates that clothing replacements will cost, at pres- 250.00 
Replacement ent price levels, between $143 and $317. 
Cleaning, Previous research indicates a range of actual expenditure, at present 20.00 
pressing, price levels, between $11 and $18. This seemed unreasonably low for 
shoe repair the locality under study. 
Laundry | Much of the laundry of a single teacher would have to be sent out. An 78.00 
allowance of $1.50 per week was made. 
Rent A single room was assumed to provide reasonable housing for the begin- 364.00 
ning single teacher. Prevailing rates in the neighborhood require at least 
$7 per week for a neat single room. 
Operation of Home No allowance, since these expenses are not usually required of persons | _—_.......... 
Utilities, who rent single rooms. 
cleaning, service, 
and furnishings 
Personal Care Previous research indicates a range of actual expenditure, at present 20.00 
Beauty parlor and cosmetics} price levels, between $11 and $28 per year. 
Leisure An arbitrary allowance of $1 per week was made, excluding the two 50.00 
Commercial amusement weeks allowed for vacation. 
‘ | , ‘ 
Vacation Two weeks vacation expense was assumed, at a cost approximately the 70.00 
average of actual expenditures as ascertained by previous research studies. 
Entertainment No allowance wasmadeg 0 i —(itststsi‘“<“<‘<‘<zai‘(‘sC*s le ee 
Records and radio | It was assumed that modest expenditures during the year would be 25.00 
| made for these items. 
Books, magazines, | A daily newspaper, including the Sunday edition; two typical maga- 31.50 
and newspapers | zine subscriptions; and two typical book purchases were deemed nec- 
essary. 
Stationery and postage An arbitrary minimum of $5 was selected as necessary to cover routine 5.00 
correspondence, including Christmas mailing. 
Tobacco and candy | Previous studies indicate a range of $10 to $22 per year for these items, 18.00 
at present price levels. 
Automobile | As a basis for estimation, it was assumed that a beginning teacher's | _—_—...- - - 
| salary should not afford the cost of owning and operating an automobile 
Carfare, bus fare, travel | Streetcar or other fare to and from work for five days per week, and 80.00 
| 6 additional rides per week, at 10 cents per ride, were assumed necessary. 
| This estimate may be high in some respects, but it omits train travel on 
| week ends or summers. 
Medical and Dental Care | Previous research studies have secured actual expenditures among typical 42.00 
office workers ranging from $28 to $54 per year for medical care. While 
these figures are obviously inadequate to cover serious illness, they were 
| accepted as a minimum allowance and a rough average of them was used. 
Organizational Costs An arbitrary minimum for teachers was chosen. 10.00 
Church and Charity An arbitrary minimum for teachers was chosen. 20.00 
Gifts | An arbitrary minimum for teachers was chosen. 20.00 
Telephone | It was assumed that a teacher on minimum salary would not have a 12.00 
personal telephone, but would make twenty calls per month (including 
long distance calls) on a toll telephone. 
Education The tuition cost of one graduate course during the year was allowed. 50.00 
This sum might be used instead for professional books or for lecture fees. 
Life Insurance | Group insurance for teachers is provided in the school for which esti- 21.60 
| mates were being made, at the rate of $1.80 per month for a $3,000 policy. 
Savings Although most teachers at minimum salary probably do not afford sav- 213.57 
| ings, it was felt that approximately 10 per cent of the total salary exclu- 
sive of income taxes should be saved. The existence of an adequate pen- 
| sion system for teachers might eliminate this expense. 
Taxes | Computed from Form 1040 of the Federal Income tax blanks. 326.00 
Federal income tax 
22.02 


State sales tax 





Computed on items likely to involve sales taxes, at 2 per cent. 








Total minimum salary, based on cost-of-living criterion, as estimated for a particular metropolitan locality ...... 


$2,461.71 
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mendations of specialists in health, nutrition, and 
the like. 


On WuHaT LEVEL SHOULD THE TEACHER LIVE? 


The costs of living which have been secured by 
these methods are by no means the “‘subsistence”’ 
levels which were discussed so much during the 
depression years. Rather, it is possible from the 
studies to secure cost figures for several standards 
of living, each carefully described in terms of the 
benefits afforded. One may, for example, deter- 
mine the cost of a so-called “professional” level of 
living which affords an automobile and proper 
medical care, or of a “white collar’ or ‘‘office 
worker” level, which does not permit an automo- 
bile, nor does it afford proper medical care during 
periods of illness, but it does permit residence in 
a good middle-class section of a community. 

By a process of translating those studies which 
are available from such places as California, and 
New York, to a given locality, and by translating 
from the dates at which the studies were prepared 
to the present time, allowing appropriately in each 
instance for known differences in the cost of living 
for different years and places, it has been possible 
to secure some very interesting tentative answers 
to teacher salary problems. 

For example, it appears that a single woman in 
Chicago living at a level reasonably appropriate 
for a beginning teacher will require about $2400 
for a twelve-month year. A single woman at a 
professional level of living which might be ex- 
pected at the maximum on a salary schedule would 
require at least $5800 for a twelve-month year. The 
first of these figures lends gratifying support to 
the minimum figure of $2400 which has been 
widely recommended for teachers, but the $5800 
maximum would shame most of the salary sched- 
ules now in effect. 

An approach of this type to salary scheduling 
raises some interesting questions. If it is assumed 
that a teacher should begin at an “‘office worker” 
or ‘white collar’’ level of living and progress to- 
wards a “‘professional’”’ standard of living; and if 
it is true for a particular community that these 
standards require a salary range from $2,400 to 
$5,800 for twelve months; then does it follow 
that teachers who are employed for ten months 
should be paid on a proportionate scale ranging 
from $1,920 to $4,640? Or, to put the same ques- 
tion in another way, should teachers who are paid 
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$2,400 to $5,800 be expected to serve for the full 
twelve months in their school districts, with only 
a two-weeks to one-month vacation as is customary 
among workers in other professions? The twelve- 
month contract with a month’s vacation has many 
supporters in progressive school systems for rea- 
sons relating to the educational program, and the 
plan may well be undertaken as our salary scales 
approach adequacy for year-round support. 


DIFFERENTIALS FOR MEN? FoR DEPENDENTS? 


Studies of costs of living also yield some sig- 
nificant facts regarding the wisdom of differentials 
for men, and of differentials for dependents. The 
facts are clear. Differentials for men, as such, can- 
not be defended with any enthusiasm on the basis 
of living costs. The figures show that men require 
slightly more than women—their food bills are 
slightly higher; and their bills for recreation are 
somewhat higher. While these differences amount 
to some $200 higher costs per year for men, the 
case for sex differentials is inconsequential in com- 
parison to the case for dependency differentials. 

A family of four requires approximately dou- 
ble the income of a single person in order to main- 
tain the same standard of living. For Chicago, at 
the living costs prevailing in August, 1947, the 
same standards of living for which figures have 
been given for twelve months for a single woman 
teacher would cost a family of four a minimum of 
$4,100 and a maximum of over $10,000. If these 
figures sound astronomic, we may check them by 
the 1947 Chicago costs established by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, of $3,282 for the “‘aver- 
age worker in overalls’ and his family. Since 
teachers cannot report to work “‘in overalls,” but 
must maintain a somewhat better standard of ap- 
pearances, if not of living, at least the minimum 
of $4,100 for a teacher with a family does not 
seem too unreasonable. 


WILL Two LIve As CHEAPLY AS ONE? 


In eleven comparisons which have been com- 
puted between costs for a single person and for a 
family at identical standards of living, the gen- 
eralization that a family requires approximately 
double the income of a single person has been 
sustained. Actual ratios of costs for a single worker 
to a family ranged between .42 and .60 for com- 
parable standards of living. Clearly, teachers who 
support families on many typical salary schedules 
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(and surely the schools must favor the establish- 
ment of families) suffer serious penalties for the 
privileges of having their families. 

As an illustration of an application of the cost- 
of-living criterion in a specific community, the 
estimate is given on page 304 fora single woman at 
an initial salary for twelve months, in a metropoli- 
tan neighborhood. The reader is invited to use the 
headings provided in this computation in arriving 
at a similar estimate for his own localty.1 


THE COOPERATIVE METHOD Is IMPORTANT 


The adequacy of a salary for teachers may be 
tested in any of several criteria. Of these several 
criteria, the primary criterion is that a salary should 
be adequate to pay the reasonable costs of living 
for a teacher. After this standard has been met, 
then the effect of other standards may properly be 
considered, but under no circumstances should sal- 
aries fall below the estimated reasonable costs of 
living. At present prices in a metropolitan area, 
the reasonable costs of living for a single teacher 
for 12 months for a particular school system have 
been estimated to range from $2,400 to $5,800; 
while comparable costs for the same standards of 
living for a family of four being supported by a 
school teacher’s salary have been estimated to range 
from $4,100 to over $10,000. 

The important consideration relating to the cost- 
of-living criterion is not that it yields a particular 
set of minimum and maximum figures in a given 
locality. Rather, the important consideration is one 
of method—of developing salary levels in each 
locality which are appropriate to that community, 
by a co-operative method of selecting the stand- 
ards of living expected of teachers in the com- 
munity and of estimating the real costs of these 
patterns of living for the locality. 


1Mr. Robert Perz, Assistant Principal of Springfield High 
Schoool, Springfield, Illinois, deserves credit for statistical assist- 
ance in preparing the budget estimates from previous research. 





At the N. E. A. 

Delegates to the annual convention of 
the National Education Association in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, beginning July 3 will 
wish to avail themselves of the fellowship 
and program being planned by Phi Delta 
Kappa chapters at Harvard and Boston uni- 
versities. 





Please make inquiry upon arrival. 
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As Others See Us 


“It is my reasoned conclusion, after half a cen- 
tury of teaching experience in widely different in- 
stitutions of higher learning, that the college presi- 
dent is an interesting and largely unique species 
within the genus homo sapiens. To be sure, the 
patterns of thought and feeling which go to make 
up the outlook of a college president are the re- 
sult of the educational effect of a way of life. But 
this way of life varies with the individual, due to 
the fact that he is more or less of an autocrat. It 
follows, therefore, that the college president, 
whether he be head of a municipal university, an 
old privately endowed college, a state university 
or a denominational college, is apt to become more 
or less of an irresponsible opportunist. He is not 
dominated by any well-established body of group 
ethics as is the doctor or lawyer or preacher. A 
member of a group of college presidents was heard 
to remark to his colleagues, ‘‘I read the statement 
the other day that all college presidents are liars. 
Do you believe that?” “Oh, yes,” one of them 
replied, ‘I am not only a liar, but I have been 
caught in the very act.’’ This suggests that even 
the standard of ethics of the college president may 
differ from that of the average man. Every college 
president is a diplomat, and for the diplomat a lie 
is not a lie when you withhold the truth from a 
person who in your judgment is not entitled to 
know it.”—John M. Mecklin, in My Quest For 
Freedom. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1945. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
by C. F. Strong, (Hodder & Stoughton—Univer- 
sity of London Press, 7s. 6d. net), a book of 
about 300 pages to be read with interest by those 
who care about Anglo-American understanding. 
In his preface, the author explains that in writing 
the story, he was persuaded of the need for a book 
on American history written by an Englishman. 
“The mass of existing books on the subject are by 
Americans, and while some of these are admirably 
impartial studies, others often manifest a marked 
bias against Britain wherever she appears in the 
American story.” 





Every time I pass a railroad newstand and 
see the books sold there, I shudder to think of the 
possibilities for evil in literacy. It is good only if 
people read good things.—Frank C. Laubach. 











The Social Framework of Education 


By A. N. HIERONYMUS 


DUCATION is never an autonomous process, 
divorced from the society it serves. It finds 
its central purpose, its guiding principles, and its 
ultimate goals in the particular social order in 
which it develops and functions. However, an 
educational system, as an authentic expression of 
a civilization, does not develop spontaneously; it 
represents, rather, deliberate planning, the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of alternatives. . . . All 
choices between policy alternatives should be made 
in terms of an adequate understanding of the so- 
cial framework within which the educational en- 
terprise is operating and is likely to operate. Such 
is the case at all times but especially so today be- 
cause of the significant changes taking place in 
our culture and of the closer relationships we as 
a people must maintain with other peoples in a 
rapidly shrinking world.” 

Thus writes Newton Edwards as chairman of 
the committee preparing the February issue of the 
Review of Educational Research entitled “The So- 
cial Framework of Education.’ Included is a re- 
view of the important literature in this area for the 
past three-year period. The excellent bibliography 
of 582 references should prove valuable to stu- 
dents and research workers in this field. 
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DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND INSTITUTIONS 


George E. Axtelle’s chapter on the relationships 
of the democratic way of life to our educational, 
political, economic, and social institutions is both 
interesting and informative. Recent writings have 
given new interpretations of the American charac- 
ter and tradition from the perspective of the val- 
ues and institutions of our day. Many see science 
not only as the great moving force of the modern 
world but when extended to human affairs science 
becomes the heart of the democratic method. The 
claim has been made that the method of science 
makes it the only secure philosophy for democracy, 
since all its propositions are open and subject to 
check and verification. The problems of intergroup 
relations are receiving more attention than ever 
before. Relationships between democracy and 
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* Albert N. Hieronymus is Assistant Professor 
of Education and Psychology, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


business, labor, and political organizations were 
the concern of a number of writers. 


DEMOCRATIC BEHAVIOR AND THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


George W. Hartman, reviewing the research in 
this area, sees progress in greater specification 
of the ear-marks of democratic behavior, differen- 
tiations of what a full democracy requires in order 
to be such, efforts to define the conditions for the 
development of democratic personality, and a few 
studies describing active attempts to democratize 
the educative process. He believes one of the great- 
est needs to be effective psychotechnology for cop- 
ing with recurrent conflict situations and for pre- 
venting them from arising. 

A number of writers concerned themselves with 
the prerequisites for democratic educational policy. 
It was observed that public schools and other in- 
stitutions have not reduced the inequalities of pe- 
cuniary power in American culture. Attempts have 
been made to form bases for eliminating racism, 
industrial conflict, and war—‘‘the three main areas 
in which undemocratic behavior dominates.” Re- 
search on the teaching of democratic values has 
shown that students’ concepts of democracy 
emphasize rights and privileges with little empha- 
sis on duties and responsibilities. Several unique 
experiments in the development of democratic 
values have established useful principles for the 
classroom. 

ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL DIFFERENTIALS 

IN AMERICAN LIFE 


The economic and cultural inequalities in 





* This review of the February issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research by its Assistant Editor is presented as a coopera- 
tive service of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Research and 
the Editorial Board of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. Such reviews are scheduled for Tue Pui Detta Kapran 
five times a year. The three-year cycle of the Review covers 15 
subject fields such as that indicated by the title of this issue. The 
Review may be ordered at $5.00 per year at 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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American life were treated by Eugene and Frances 
Lawler who indicated that the principle of equal 
opportunity is violated at every level of our educa- 
tional system. The quality of education in any lo- 
cality is affected by socio-economic factors, by the 
prevailing ways of livelihood, the characteristics 
of the people, beliefs, practices, prejudices, means 
of communication, and many other factors. One 
series of studies has shown the importance of moti- 
vation, as distinguished from financial support, in 
determining whether a young person shall go to 
college. These studies indicated that the goals of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
can be approached only through a change in the 
cultural motivations of the lower socio-economic 
groups which will cause change in their evalua- 
tion of higher education. 


EDUCATION AND THE CHANGING PATTERN 
OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


Harold H. Punke reviewed the research relating 
to the economic life of the United States, particu- 
larly those aspects related to the content, support, 
and administration of the educational program. 
New techniques for studying business cycles have 
led to a better understanding of the factors in- 
volved. Much of the research in practices and price 
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From the Chicago Daily News, Feb. 3, 1949. Copyright, 1949, 
John F. Dille Co. 





THE SOCIAL FRAMEWORK OF EDUCATION 


Failure? 


“I am convinced that public education never 
had a legal or moral right to tell any little Ameri- 
can child that he is a failure. You can’t tell a child 
that he is a failure every six or ten or twelve weeks 
and not have him come to believe it.’—Willard 
E. Goslin, in the Pasadena School Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1949. 





making was designed to arrive at desirable prin- 
ciples of price control through study of pricing in- 
fluences and recent experiences with price con- 
trols. Investigations of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power showed increasing concentration in 
large corporations. One writer termed the main 
problem that of using monopoly power for, rather 
than against, democratic goals. The trend toward 
decentralization of industry will undoubtedly have 
many implications for educational planning. 
The author concludes that while competitive 
individual-enterprise economy has been extensive- 
ly replaced by monopoly and oligarchy, we con- 
tinue to teach that people live in an economy of 
the former type and that youth must get its ac- 
quaintance with economic reality outside the 
school. Three influences are specified as helping 
to perpetuate this condition: “‘popular inertia in 
adjusting social concepts to harmonize with tech- 
nological development, teachers with obsolete 
economic understandings, and groups dominating 
concentrations of economic power who profit by 
perpetuating the fiction of laissez-faire.” 


EDUCATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


The excellent chapter by William G. Carr and 
Wilbur F. Murra considered both “Education for 
International Understanding”’ and “International 
Educational Relations.’ Several volumes making 
recommendations for programs directed toward 
international understanding at all educational lev- 
els have been published since the war. One of the 
most important and comprehensive of these was 
the NEA report, Education for International Un- 
derstanding in American Schools. 

The United States has assumed responsibility 
for a large share of the educational reconstruction 
of war-devastated countries. Relatively more at- 
tention appears to have been given to reconstruc- 
tion of physical facilities than to the re-direction 
of educational policies and curriculums. Since 
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World War II, many thousands of American and 
foreign teachers and students have taken advan- 
tage of numerous opportunities to obtain first-hand 
contact with other cultures and countries through 
exchange programs. 

The development of international educational 
organizations, particularly UNESCO and WOTP 
has been traced in a number of important reports. 
The 132-item selected bibliography at the end of 
the chapter supplies the most important sources of 
information about these organizations and more 
complete bibliographies are cited. The authors 
conclude their review with a comprehensive list 
of problems which they believe to be the issues 
most deserving of the attention of research work- 
ers. 

RESHAPING EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Nine factors of major concern in the shaping of 
educational policy were discussed by H. H. Rem- 
mers and Nathaniel L. Gage. During the period, 
a number of authoritative statements of educational 
goals appeared, among which were those of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
the Scientific Research Board, and the Educational 
Policies Commission. Considerable progress in the 
democratization of educational practices was re- 
ported. Among the solutions to the problem of 
inequalities of educational opportunity offered 
were federal scholarships, elimination of discrim- 
ination, federal aid, community junior colleges, 
education of workers, and adult education in gen- 
eral. General education has been the center of 
considerable attention. Also of increasing concern 
are problems relating to international understand- 
ing, intercultural education, and student person- 
nel work. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 


A special issue of the Review is now on press as 
a result of the widespread demand for the collec- 
tion of the results of large-scale research programs 
of the armed forces in a single source. The wealth 
of materials which have not been generally avail- 
able previously, are reviewed in considerable de- 
tail by those who had important responsibilities in 
planning and executing major research projects. 
John C. Flanagan was chairman of the committee 
preparing the issue. Single copies are generally 
available and may be secured from Frank W. Hub- 
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Curiosity is Natural 


Curiosity is as natural to healthy children as 
dirty hands. All day long the fingers of their minds 
poke into the mystery of the world about them. 
They corner their parents with how’s and why’s; 
they bruise and cut their bodies and shock their 
minds in their relentless exploration of the nature 
of things. The wild sprouts of their restive minds 
frighten many parents and—some teachers. 

Does the school try to cultivate the inquisitive- 
ness of the unformed minds that come to it? Or 
does the school prefer for the sweet sake of con- 
venience to iron out the individualizing bumps of 
curiosity so that the little charges may accept with- 
out disturbing questions all the crowding facts 
and principles hurled at them? If the school burns 
the exploring mental fingers, when does it do it? 
Early or late? In elementary years or secondary? 
Or in college? 

Is the development of curiosity a legitimate aim 
of education? It seems to me that little meaningful 
learning can come without it. Why then should 
so many of our classroom and campus efforts from 
the end of primary education to the end of college 
undergraduate days be directed toward the stuffing 
of lively minds with carefully predigested doses? 
Some teachers in high school and college get so 
unaccustomed to questions from their students 
that they look upon a sudden burst of curiosity as 
incipient insubordination or at best impertinence. 
College teachers are legion who will go a whole 
week without a single student-raised question dis- 
turbing the millpond peace of their classes. Can 
such teachers justly expect a hundred challenging 
questions to come up after class is over to send 
their students to sources in the library or in the 
life about them? 

We need a generation of men and women un- 
afraid to poke their mental fingers into every spot 
of darkness. 

All teachers must learn what some teachers 
know—that inquiring minds backed by spiritual 
courage offer the best light against whatever dark- 
ness may gather around us.—]. E. Grinnell, in 
“Fingers of the Mind,” The Teachers College 
Journal, Terre Haute, Indiana, January, 1948, 
Page 73. 





bard, Director, Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington 6, D. C. 





Boxing in the 
Pro 


HERE are many educators who feel that, like 
aoa sports, boxing may contribute in many 
areas to the general welfare and well-being of our 
students. Properly supervised boxing programs 
may fulfill five of the seven cardinal principles 
of education, and can be integrated into the cur- 
riculum with a minimum amount of space, time, 
and expense. These programs may go a long way 
toward helping to reduce the rate of juvenile de- 
linquency. A good boxing program may even 
reach out into the community and help ease ten- 
sions in areas of diverse, disharmonious cultural 


groups. 
BOXING AND THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 

1. Health—The individual who participates in 
boxing will have to be very careful to maintain 
good health. Strict training rules must be adhered 
to. Good healthful meals, plenty of sleep, no smok- 
ing or drinking, and a great deal of exercise are 
important elements in every boxer’s routine. 

2. Worthy Home Membership—Each boy who 
participates is part of the boxing family. Boys 
dress and undress together; they bathe together; 
they share the common equipment and facilities. 
The boys learn the responsibilities of worthy home 
membership by practicing consideration and co- 
operation for members of their team. 

3. Good Citizenship—Good citizenship will be 
instilled automatically. Boys will hold in high es- 
teem another boy, regardless of race or creed, pro- 
vided he has shown that he has courage and de- 
termination with the ability to “take it’’ and “give 
id 

Street fighting will be reduced to a minimum 
in a situation where the boys know they can bor- 
row a pair of boxing gloves and iron out any dif- 
ferences in the respectable air of the gymnasium. 
Reducing street fighting will help bring about the 
elimination of gang fighting. 

4. Leisure Time—There can be no better way 
to spend leisure time than in building a healthy 
body. Boys who spend their free time in loafing 
on the street corners, getting into mischief, will 
be kept busy burning up their extra energy in the 
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morning doing road work, or in the afternoon do- 
ing gym work. 

5. Ethical Character—Boxing will build ethical 
character because it gives ethical character a chance 
to be practiced. All bouts must be fought in clean, 
fair, sportsmanly fashion. All the rules must be 
strictly observed. 

Decrease in Juvenile Delinquency. It is obvious 
that juvenile delinquency will decrease when the 
young boys are taken off the streets and their vast 
amount of energy is expanded in socially accept- 
able ways under socially competent supervisors. 

Easing Social Tensions. A program of this kind 
may help ease social tensions in the neighborhood 
by bringing together, at the sports night gathering 
in the school gym, parents with different cultural 
backgrounds. They will have the opportunity to 
meet the teachers and speak to the parents of other 
boys. They will give respect to the ‘other fellow” 
just as their children do. 

It is fairly obvious that a program which can 
contribute in so many areas to the total well-being 
of the community should not be abandoned be- 
cause of some sensational newspapers’ unjustified 
adverse publicity. 


—From "Boxing in the Public Schools,” in High 
Points, June, 1948, Pages 39-40. 


Con 


Barring accidents, which of course occur occa- 
sionally in events involving great exertion and 
bodily contact, there are very few sports whose 
proper pursuit, even to extremes, brings harm to 
the body. What are these few exceptions? Some 
surgeons have reported that the cartilage covering 
bones in the knee and elbow joints of soccer play- 
ers and boxers, respectively, may become pulped 
or shredded in consequence of the continual 
pounding they receive in such sports, even in the 
absence of accidental injuries. Since cartilage has 
no blood supply, such deterioration is not repaired. 
Boxing is further condemned on more serious 
charges. In most sports head injuries are purely 
accidental and everyone is sorry. Only in boxing 
are such injuries planned and gloried over. Jolt- 
ing or concussion of the brain by any severe head 
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blow may rupture tiny blood vessels. Even in the 
absence of a knockout or temporary unconscious- 
ness, pin point hemorrhages follow the breaking 
of the little blood vessels and cause the destruc- 
tion of a small amount of surrounding brain tissue. 
This brain tissue is never replaced. Such injury 
oft repeated adds up until it shows in emotional 
disorders, in the slurred speech, slowed responses, 
and shambling gait of the ‘punch drunk.” Too 
many boxers act a bit on “the punchy side.’’ Of 
course, head injuries from football and other 
games may have the same after effects. Only in 
boxing, however, do men proceed systematically 
and deliberately to inflict such injuries. This is a 
valid charge against boxing. Arguments extolling 
the virtues of boxing as a builder of courage, 
speed, etc., often uttered in the slurred speech of 
an ex-boxer, appear weak and hollow in the face 
of these condemnatory facts. As a means of self 
defense it has proved far inferior to wrestling and 
“rough and tumble”’ (jiu jitsu). 


—Arthur H. Steinhaus, et al., in “How to Keep 
Fit and Like It.” Chicago: Consolidated Book 
Publishers, Inc., 1943, Page 17. 


“Eliminate boxing from interscholastic athletic 
programs.”’ The Journal of the American Medical 
Association in March, 1948 (Page 907), reprints 
the resolution of the Legislative Council of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation adopted in Washington, 
D. C., in April, 1940: 


Whereas, There seems to be an increasing tendency 
to promote interscholastic boxing in some communi- 
ties and on the part of some individuals, and 

Whereas, Boxing on a highly competitive basis is 
known to be potentially dangerous to the safety and 
welfare of boys participating ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this Association shall encourage all 
school administrators to immediately take steps to 
eliminate boxing from their interscholastic athletic 
programs. 


The incidence of mental injury among those 
who have stayed in boxing long enough is nearly 
50 per cent, and “this seems to be good evidence 
that some special brain injury due to their occu- 
pation exists,” according te H. S$. Martland, in 
an earlier article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (‘Punch Drunk,” 91:1103, 
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1928.) And E. J. Carroll wrote after a two year 
study of boxers to develop a medical understand- 
ing of the problem, “It is probable that no head 
blow is taken with impunity, and that each knock- 
out causes definite and irreparable damage.” 
(Am. ]. M. Sc. 191:706, 1936.) 

Reviewing the data on boxing in high schools, 
A. H. Steinhaus writes (J. Health & Phys. Ed. 
15:384, 1944, cited in J. of Sch. Health, XVII, 
No. 6, June, 1948, p. 171): 


1. Any serious head injury even without skull frac- 
ture or knockout may be accompanied by pinpoint 
hemorrhage or other brain injury. 

2. Such injuries may be suffered equally by ex- 
perienced or inexperienced boxers, in the first en- 
counter or after long experience. 

3. There are many portions of the brain in which 
destruction of a small amount of nerve tissue does not 
cause paralysis or other noticeable changes in be- 
havior. This is especially true in certain subcortical 
centers . . . and the cortex where the highest hu- 
man faculties such as delicate coordination, memory, 
speech, self-control and the power of reasoning are 
lodged. Subsequent injuries add to earlier ones, since 
each is permanent. The exact location and extent of 
each injury and the total of all injuries will determine 
the extent of loss of mental powers or bodily control. 


The Editor of the Journal of School Health 
continues (June, 1948, p. 171): 


“A great deal of the strength and endurance which 
has been attributed to boxing comes about as a re- 
sult of the training program in which the boxer takes 
part. These activities can be a part of the preparation 
for participation in other sports or of a broad pro- 
gram of physical education. In boxing, the primary 
target is the head, and the goal is to injure or physi- 
cally punish the opponent with the knockout as the 
eventuality. This is at variance with sports in which 
injury is incidental, as for example in football where 
the touchdown is the goal and the injury only a pos- 
sible by-product.” 


Interscholastic boxing should be ended, says 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and 
American Medical Association. The report, titled 
“Health Implications of the Physical Education 
Program,” may be secured from Thurman B. Rice, 
M.D., Chairman, State Board of Health, Indian- 
apolis 7, Indiana. 
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HE state public school systems of the south- 
th states for the most part had their begin- 
nings in the Reconstruction Period following the 
Civil War. Legislatures of the Reconstruction Pe- 
riod passed the legislation by which separate 
schools for the races were created. Evaluation of 
the separate school system may well take into ac- 
count the origins of separate schools. 

Take for example Mississippi. The Mississippi 
legislature in 1846 attempted to create a public 
school system. The terms of the act gave large 
powers to local school districts which were better 
used in some districts than in others. The effort 
was overshadowed by the quarrels of the coming 
war. At the outbreak of the Civil War, accord- 
ing to the report of State Superintendent Joseph 
Bardwell, Mississippi had 1,116 public schools, 
attended by 30,970 pupils. These schools were 
maintained largely by the proceeds from the sale 
or lease of lands granted to the state by Congress 
in the early part of the century, and by tuition 
fees paid by parents or guardians of pupils. They 
were open only to white children. 

The Civil War closed schools both public and 
private. The assessed value of real and personal 
property dropped from $509,474,902 in 1860, to 
$177,288,892 in 1870. 

The bill establishing a public school system 
originated in the House Committee on Education 
of the 1870 legislature of Mississippi. Of the 116 
House members, 55 were colored; of the 37 Sena- 
tors, 9 were colored. All the members of the House 
Committee on Education were northern men, ex- 
cept two who were native freedmen. The consti- 
tution ratified in 1869 had been created in 1868 
by a constitutional convention, operating under 
military government. This is the government we 
in Mississippi called a government by carpet- 
baggers and scalawags. 

The bill provided that 

‘All the children of this state between the ages 
of five and twenty-one shall have in all respects 
equal advantages in the public schools.” 





1 Mississippi Laws, 1870, p. 1. 
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Amendments proposing separate schools for the 
races were defeated. Neither did the legislature 
adopt amendments specifying mixed schools. 
When the school measure reached the Senate after 
House approval, Lieutenant-Governor R. C. Pow- 
ers, a northern man, took the floor in favor of leav- 
ing the bill just as it was drawn. He concluded his 
argument with the following: 


This leaves the details of the law where they right- 
fully belong and where they can be readily arranged, 
and all conflicting interests harmonized with the people. 
If the people desire to provide separate schools for 
white and black, or for good and bad children, or for 
large or small, or male and female children, there is 
nothing in the law that prohibits it. The widest latitude 
is granted, and certainly no class of children in the 
state can be said to be excluded from school advantages 
by any provision of the bill.2 


The bill passed as written in the House Com- 
mittee, making it possible for local authorities to 
establish either mixed schools or separate schools. 
Who were these local authorities? 

Mississippi had a Republican administration. 
General Ames was the military governor under 
federal appointment. The superintendent of edu- 
cation was Henry R. Pease, an ex-Union soldier 
and agent for the Freedmen’s Bureau, replaced in 
1873 by a Negro named Cardoza. Since no elec- 
tion of county and local officers was held until 
November, 1871, the duty of appointing county 
boards of supervisors devolved upon the military 
governor, General Ames. The county boards of 
directors, who estimated school taxes, named the 
schools and employed teachers, were appointed in 
turn by supervisors, mayors, and aldermen who 
were appointed by General Ames. He appointed 
as a rule Republicans, scalawags, carpetbaggers, 





2 Senate Journal, 1870, p. 440. 
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Negroes. County superintendents of education 
were appointed by the state board of education. 
The system kept the Negroes from being over- 
looked. It gave the entire management of the 
school system, from the levying of taxes to the 
employment of teachers, into the hands of the non- 
taxpaying people. 

These people established separate schools for 
the races. The section of the law quoted was at 
first interpreted in many parts of the state to mean 
that white and colored children would have to at- 
tend the same schools. The language certainly 
means schools for both races, but equal advan- 
tages did not necessarily mean identical advan- 
tages, or that the schools should not be separate 
for the two races. Facing the conditions of their 
times, these people who called themselves friends 
of the Negro established separate schools. Time 
passed, and mixed schools were not established. 

The number of schools put into operation the 
first year was 3,000. They employed 3,193 teach- 
ers, all of whom were white except 399. The next 
year the number of schools increased to 4,650, 
with 4,800 teachers. 

Opposition to the school system as organized 
seems to have been general over the state. In the 
eastern counties, the Ku Klux Klan raided schools, 
burning both white and colored schools. Since 
both ex-Union and ex-Confederate teachers were 
victims, it seems the opposition was directed at 
the abuses in the system. If the opposition had 
been aroused because of the establishment of the 
Negro schools, they would have been closed some- 
how when the Democrats came into power. In- 
stead, the Democrats lengthened the schools’ 
terms. 

Few Negro teachers were employed at first; 
qualified Negro teachers were scarce. White teach- 
ers were brought in from the North. Perhaps part 
of the general scandalous situation of the times 
was the graft in school business. In a legislative 
message, Governor Ames noted that teachers in 
northern schools were currently receiving less than 
$300 a year, while salaries for teachers in the four- 
month school term of Mississippi ranged from 
$720 to $1,920. The northern teachers were 
charged with being political emissaries, organiz- 
ing the Negroes into leagues for the support of 
the Republican ticket. 
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Teacher-training opportunities were scarce in 
Mississippi. There was no normal school for 
whites; the state university had no teacher-training 
department. Teachers’ institutes were established 
for whites and Negroes separately, and were the 
chief means of training teachers. A State Normal 
School for Negroes was established in 1870 at 
Holly Springs. During this period also the state 
maintained for Negroes a normal department in 
Tougaloo University, and Alcorn College, sup- 
ported by the state, trained a considerable number 
of Negro teachers. 

As Negro teachers were trained, the separate 
schools gave them opportunity for employment. 
The relatively untrained Negro teacher was given 
the paying job, even in competition with a better 
trained white teacher, with tax moneys of course 
coming chiefly from the whites. The Negro teach- 
ers have increased in numbers, education, and in- 
fluence, providing a racial leadership within the 
group. We see few Negro teachers employed in 
the public schools outside the South. In general, 
when white teachers want the jobs, they get them, 
but even in the depression the South reserved for 
Negroes the jobs of the Negro public schools. 

It may be that separate schools for the races will 
disappear. In their evaluation, however, it should 
not be forgotten that— 

1. Separate schools were created under legisla- 
tion passed by those who called themselves friends 
of the Negro. 

2. Separate schools were established under an 
administration which called itself friendly to the 
Negro. 

3. Negroes have vested interests in separate 
schools, vested interests imperiled by proposed 
changes. 


Trustees and teachers of the Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, schools are having a series of joint meetings. 
At the meeting in May members of the board and 
staff watched 6 year olds demonstrate how they learn 
to read. Preceded by an interpretation of modern ob- 
jectives and techniques in beginning reading, first- 
graders and their teachers illustrated the various levels 
of reading activity in that grade. After dinner together 
there were further discussion and questioning. A later 
meeting was scheduled for a demonstration of read- 
ing at the middle elementary level. 








Pressure, Publicity, or Public Relations? 


By TED GORDON 


O HUCKSTERS haunt the halls of P.S. 32; no 
N pickets parade around the perimeter of good 
old U.S. High; no billboards blazon forth the vir- 
tures of Love That U. Putting the pressure on the 
public isn’t what comes naturally to the mem- 
bers of the alleged timid profession. 

Pressure, publicity, or public relations—which 
will it be? Bewildered by a melange of techniques 
—propaganda devices, parades and demonstra- 
tions, banners, strikes, singing and spot commer- 
cials, good will tours, neon nifties, broadsides, 
railroad-type headlines, direct mail appeals, legis- 
lative hearings—the educator wonders whether to 
accept the traditional tactics or to consider some 
of the pressure and publicity innovations. 

Pressure, publicity, or public relations—which 
will it be? Roughly differentiating the three types: 

Pressure—the use of forcible, often coercive tac- 
tics (frequently by group action) to battle equally 
obstinate opposition in an effort to secure capitula- 
tion—the irresistible force meets the immovable 
object and the result is an inconceivable impact! 

Publicity—the use of information by inflation— 
exaggeration, sensationalism, ballyhoo, the spec- 
tacular, the bizarre, the unusual—to intrigue, 
amuse, frighten, lure the consumer public into 
taking sides, exerting action, spending money. 

Public relations—the devices of interpretation 
and dissemination of authentic information to pro- 
duce a climate healthful to the growth, expansion, 
and success of an individual, an idea, or an insti- 
tution. (Cf. the Dictionary of Education, p. 320): 


Public-school relations: (1) an activity concerned 
with giving information to the public about the school 
or creating good will for the school; interpretation; (2) 
a condition of mutual understanding that subsists be- 
tween school and community. (Pwzblic-school relations 
and publicity are often used synonymously. Pwblicity, 
however, refers more particularly to informational out- 
put, while public-school relations includes the bringing 
of institutional policies into harmony with public opin- 
ion. ) 

Education is riding the waves, but the approach- 
ing shores of Depression are marked by threaten- 


ing breakers. A public slaphappy over its excit- 


* Ted Gordon is a member of the staff of the 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
geles, California. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


ing voyage of the past few years can be expected, 
in the despondency of a depression—after the 
burst bubble of inflation, if you prefer—to make 
the schools (and us scholars) the scapegoats for 
any epidemic of social ills. To avoid future edu- 
cational pains, let us now consolidate our public 
relations gains! Let us do it with the soft words of 
publicity, and let us hold the big stick of pressure 
in abeyance. Let us tell our story to the public. 
People will get informed (or misinformed) some- 
how anyway. Educational leadership must enter 
into partnership with the public. Why, then, 
should we not report to our stockholders on their 
investment, frankly boasting about our gains, ad- 
mitting our losses, recommending our new plans? 
Selling education is just as legitimate as selling 
automobiles or irium or cough drops. Why, then, 
should we not study, adopt, and make use of the 
more decent techniques of modern advertising? 

How shall we do this? Here are some answers 
in the words of those from within: 

The Administrator: “A good job done in the 
classroom and the public awareness of that job is 
the best public relations possible; the character of 
the teachers makes the character of the school.” 

The Counselor: “Let's make the program of the 
school so broad that there will be some phase 
worthwhile for every student. Thus we'll sell edu- 
cation to the children and, when they become 
parents they, too, in turn, will sell it to their 
children.” 

The Teacher: “Get on the offensive; we're al- 
ways on the defensive. Give us more power; we're 
too limited by rules and restrictions.” 

The Engineer: ‘The persuasion of personality 
is not enough. Teaching is not yet a profession. 
Align with labor and use intensive labor union 
public relations technique.” 
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PRESSURE, 


The Small-T own-Superintendent: ‘More pupil- 
teacher-parent-administrator conferences. Get 
them around a table to understand one another. 

And here are some answers in the words of 
those from without—the ‘‘public’’: 

The P.-T.A. Member: “The parent is your uni- 
versal contact. You must begin good public rela- 
tions in the home.” 

The Merchant: ‘We taxpayers? Why, I'll take 
any hardboiled group of businessmen and sell 
them on doing anything for the schools. Why, we'll 
pay anything if you'll produce results that will 
show in the home and in business.” 

The Community Leader: “It’s up to the schools 
and the community working together. The schools 
should begin to share the problems of the com- 
munity. You've got to open the doors of the 
schools and let the public in—even if it gets into 
your hair. Let your faculty give programs, hold 
forums, entertainments—anything educational.” 

The Newspaper Editor: ‘Teachers shouldn't 
bear the brunt of presenting themselves to the 
public; they should use effective professional tech- 
niques under the guidance of professionals.” 

Let us select elements of effectiveness from all 


types. 


A PuBLIic RELATIONS PROGRAM 


1. Analyze and understand the combat plans of 
pressure groups for us and agin’ us and then press 
everlastingly forward (taking the offensive but 
not being too offensive) toward our goals of pres- 
ent expansion, future improvement, and eventual 
consolidation of gains. 

2. The instruments of interpretation are for 
hire. Invest regularly and liberally in using com- 
munication channels which mould public opinion. 

3. Give the public and the units—social, eco- 
nomic, racial—that constitute that public a com- 
plete, consistent, coordinated, and continuous re- 
port on our plans, policies, finances, failures, suc- 
cesses, and whatever else the public, through use 
of modern opinion-sampling techniques, shows 
that it desires to know—and has a right to know. 

4. Use all modern media—school publications, 
annual reports, community and metropolitan news- 
papers, the P.-T.A., patriotic and civic organiza- 
tions, alumni, students, parents, custodians and 
clerks, special events and campaigns, audio-visual 
stimuli, the administrative officers in their swivel- 
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chair command posts (who should get out to the 
classroom firing lines more often). 

5. Speak, sensibly rather than sensationally in 
the language of the public whose favor we court. 
Our copy must click, our pictures pull, our statis- 
tics live, our personalities please. 

6. Prove repeatedly that public education is 
worth what it costs in time, money, and effort. We 
believe that democracy is not the crude by-product 
of wildcat drilling in the public schools but the 
highest octane refinement of the scientific educa- 
tional process. 

7. Make our public relations program continu- 
ous, taking care to wear attractive public relations 
garments each and every working day, and don- 
ning attention-gripping guise upon those special 
occasions—bond drives, salary requests, curric- 
ulum changes—when the public needs an eye- 
opener. 

8. Align ourselves with those who are our tra- 
ditional supporters, yet we seek ever to make con- 
verts and new friends from among the apathetic 
and the unfriendly. Just as a person cannot have 
too many friends, the schools cannot have too 
many supporters. 

9. Remember always that public relations have 
at least three dimensions: the school, the home, and 
the community (and within these the teachers, 
the parents, and the taxpayers), and that all of 
these support and in turn are supported by public 
education. 

10. Every strengthening of the social structure 
by raising economic standards, by inculcating 
moral and spiritual education, and by stressing 
sociological values will redound to the ultimate 
improvement of these same schools which have 
been nurturing such improvements—a continuous 
cycle of civilization with Education at the center. 

May we succeed in telling our story most tell- 
ingly to the public! 


Teach Dreams 


After fifty-odd years of experience, I am per- 
suaded that the highest function of the teacher is 
found in expounding and interpreting the dreams 
of the race. He has attained his goal when he has 
taught his students to dream wisely and well.— 
John M. Mecklin, in My Quest for Freedom. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1945. 








Opinions on Professional Problems 


By WILLIAM E. DRAKE 


HAT do teachers and administrators be- 

lieve to be the problems of teaching as a 
profession? What are the factors contributing most 
directly to the disunity and limited effectiveness 
of the profession? The Committee on Special 
Projects of Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
sent a questionnaire to a random sampling of ten 
per cent of teachers and administrators of Missouri. 
From 2,300 sent out, 707 usable replies were re- 
ceived. 

Salaries: The problem of salaries was viewed 
as most important. This was true regardless of the 
respondent's sex, marital status, or type of posi- 
tion held. Rural, elementary, and secondary teach- 
efs were most sensitive to the problem. 

Equal Support: Closely allied with the problem 
of salaries is the issue of a state policy of equal 
support for all public schools. Less than 10 per cent 
of the total group saw the problem as not vital 
to the unity of the profession. 

Whom Does the Administrator Represent? The 
administrator is the legal representative of the lo- 
cal board—and the leader of his profession? From 
the data obtained in this study, he has by practice 
become much more the representative of the board 
than of the teachers. The problem is regarded as 
important by 85 per cent of the college group and 
63 per cent of the administrative group. 

Do Teachers Assume Responsibility for a Uni- 
fred Profession? Teachers are aware of their fail- 
ure to assume responsibility for a unified profes- 
sion. Only 5 per cent of the elementary group con- 
sidered the problem of no importance; it was 
given high ranking by others. 

Security and Tenure: These were counted of 
less importance than the preceding, but there was 
equal agreement among men and women as to the 
significance of the issues of security and tenure. 

Freedom in the Community: About 25 per cent 
of the total group viewed this as extremely im- 
portant, and the same number saw no problem 
in it. 

Failure of Teachers to Use the Freedom They 
Have: Whether or not teachers are a fearful and 
timid lot, failing adequately to assert themselves, 


was the issue raised. Over half of those answering 
thought so; the issue was counted important by 30 
per cent of the administrators, by 62 per cent of 
the college group. 

Certification Requirements: More selective and 
stricter certification requirements got 60 per cent 
support from the college group, only 20 per cent 
from others, as an issue of major importance. 


“No PROBLEM” ISSUES 


The questionnaire was divided into three parts; 
Section A had twelve items from which 3 each 
were to be marked as “most’’ and “‘least’’ im- 
portant. Section B contained 15 items to be 
checked on a 3-point scale of importance. Section 
C was for a write-in of the three things which 
would do most toward further unification of the 
profession. The data obtained on the issues which 
were considered as ‘‘no problem” may be as sig- 
nificant as the data on the issues counted of great- 
est importance to Missouri teachers. 

Issues considered by majority vote as ‘‘no prob- 
lem” were 1. The right of teachers to join the 
teachers’ organization of their choice. 

Elementary teachers were most sensitive, and 
administrators least sensitive, but more than 80 
per cent agreed that the issue was no problem. 

2. Freedom of Teaching: 

3. Isolation of Teachers: 

4. Fewness of male teachers: 

5. Discrimination against women teachers: 

Women groups were more sensitive than men 
on this point, with women college teachers run- 
ning up to 46 per cent in rating it a problem. 

6. Equal salaries for equal qualifications: 

7. Racial equality: 

Here the greatest concern was reflected by the 
college group, the least concern by the administra- 
tors. Of the overall group, 30 per cent counted 
the issue important, and 10 per cent as extremely 
important. (The survey did not include Negro 
teachers of the state.) 

The attitudes of teachers are important factors 
in the unity of the profession. The attitudes here 
reported warrant weighing by our leadership. 
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Theory and Practice 


CHOOL practices lag far behind scientific knowl- 
S edge of child nature and development. Evi- 
dence of this fact is found in the glaring incon- 
sistencies between accepted theory and school pro- 
cedures which still generally prevail in the class- 
rooms and school systems of this country. Some 
of these inconsistencies may be cited. 

1. Children learn best by tackling hard, mean- 
ingful jobs that challenge their imagination and 
interest; yet we cut the school day up into periods 
of twenty to forty minutes, too short to allow 
children to complete significant pieces of work. 

2. Physical activity by children is recognized as 
natural and necessary; yet we keep them at desks 
several hours a day, and we treat physical move- 
ment as something to be encouraged only on the 
playground or in the gymnasium. 

3. Children should be studied as individuals 
with all the quirks and problems and interests 
that make them personalities; yet we seldom invite 
their fathers and mothers in to tell us about their 
boys and girls until something goes wrong with 
a child’s conduct. 

4. Children should learn through democratic 
practices; yet we commonly put the teacher’s desk 
in the front of the room, squarely in the middle, 
and line up the desks in straight rows—a perfect 
setting for children to bow to authority without 
the give-and-take with each other that is essential 
in the democratic process. Even in rooms with 
movable seats they are too often lined up exactly 
like the old screwed-down benches. 

5. Rote learning is recognized as less important 
than intelligent comprehension; yet we continue 
to teach civics as the mechanics of governmental 
machinery, and fail to discuss the ways of practical 
politics or to give experience in working on proj- 
ects for community improvement. 

6. Children are naturally creative if they have 
an opportunity and individual guidance; yet we 
give the art teacher in most schools a schedule of 
six or eight classes a day, with up to 300 different 
pupils in whom to try to stimulate the creative 
impulse. 

7. A person who plans his work himself car- 
ries it out with more enthusiasm and vigor than 
when he merely obeys orders; yet teachers still 


assign most school work as if they were dictators 

without giving a chance to youngsters to make 

the slightest decision for themselves. 

8. Parents have many experiences and abilities 
upon which the school could capitalize; yet we 
rarely invite parents to do more for their children 
in school than help them win banners for perfect 
attendance at parent-teacher meetings. 

9. A delinquent child generally comes from a 
home where his emotional needs are not met, 
where he feels insecure and unloved; yet we as 
teachers reject the delinquent child, treat his symp- 
toms rather than meet his needs, and add school 
failure to his other burdens. 

10. Individual children need attention in every 
class, and work with individuals require time and 
freedom from worry and pressure; yet we load 
teachers with classes of forty to forty-five young- 
sters and then wonder why there are so many prob- 
lem children. 

—From the Report of the Oxford Conference for 
the Improvement of Teaching of the N. E. A. 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, pages 72-74, Confer- 
ence Group 8, recorded by Sarah Goodman, Or- 
lando, Florida. N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 
1947. 


School Safety Patrol 


“Student safety patrols should command only 
the movement of school children.” 

“The direction of automobile traffic is not the 
responsibility of the students of the school patrol, 
but the job of the police department.” 

Speakers to the National Safety Congress em- 
phasized these points, the results of much experi- 
ence. The National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, has a bulletin on the 
work of the school safety patrol. 


The Lesser More 


“Oh, I know a few things,” said the haughty senior. 

“Well, you haven’t got anything on me,” retorted 
the freshman. “I guess I know as few things as any- 
body.” 
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Phi Delta Kappa and Ethics 


By GLADSTONE H. YEUELL 


HERE is a sense in which all educators must 
be politicians since public schools get their 
support from the electorate. In the social service 
state, such as we are rapidly becoming, many wor- 
thy causes are clamoring for the support of the 
voter, and whatever. else education may be it is a 
social service. That being the case, the educator 
is presented with an ethical problem. Shall he strive 
continuously for money, and equipment in order to 
benefit the children of America, or mainly to fur- 
ther his own well-being and that of his associates? 
I am aware of the fact that the question is stated 
in an “‘either-or’”’ proposition which oversimplifies 
it. Perhaps we should ask whether the educator is 
dedicated to a great task and calling, or is he the 
pork-barrel type of politician. Once again the sit- 
uation is very complex and hence has no simple 
answer. I have a feeling however that as Phi Delta 
Kappans we should strive to rise above the selfish 
and try to operate continually within the frame- 
work of our vows. 


REMEMBER—? 


As neophytes the Grand Master of Ceremonies 
told us: “Research is one of our guiding princi- 
ples, and the necessity for it is enjoined upon us 
collectively and upon you individually.” By this 
means it is that the store of our knowledge may be 
increased and our expertness in the practice of our 
art may grow. Without it our services were medio- 
cre indeed. Bear in mind, then, that you are respon- 
sible for your share in this great task. It may not 
be large, but by the slow accumulation of new 
truths and small discoveries great results will be 
accomplished. Do this, and in your daily efforts 
preserve a mind open to the results of all worthy 
experimentation. Be ever ready to share with your 
fellow workers whatever new truths you may have 
discovered. 

The Grand Proctor instructed us as follows: 
“Among the truths thus far presented to you much 
has been said of Service.” Ever bear in mind the 
great actual and potential value of your effort and 
its large importance to humanity and the state. 


* Gladstone H. Yeuell is Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama. He is National Historian of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


We are busy in a work whose contributions to 
society are vital and genuine. Ours is an unselfish 
offering of undoubted value, and the sphere of 
our activity should be above petty bickerings and 
competitive industrialism. Our rewards will be as 
great as our service is sincere and efficient. 

The Conductor further charged us: “We urge 
you to work and live for educational Leadership.” 
With the coming of trained men into the field of 
educational service, arises hope of a professionali- 
zation of our calling. It is our sincere belief that 
the great social activity of education will gain 
tremendously from permanent effort and definite 
preparation. 

We enjoin upon you most earnestly ever to 
guard against the narrowing of your interest to 
one subject or one detail exclusively. Think 
broadly; think sympathetically. Ever bear in mind 
that the most efficient educator is not only espe- 
cially capable in one department of our common 
service, but also keenly interested in all others. 

May we be assured that your vision will not 
become dimmed to these possibilities, and that 
your effort will ever be directed toward their at- 
tainment? 


To Put into EFFECT THESE AIMS 


It appears from the above that the Phi Delta 
Kappan’s activity as an educator is dedicated to 
Research, Service, and Leadership. Research and 
Service do not have a great amount of political 
connotation. It is in the field of Leadership that 
we must continually keep before us the question 
as to the purity of our motives. 

Many of us, who for years have worked with 
Phi Delta Kappa on the local, state, and national 
levels, have been confronted frequently with two 
rather serious problems. In the first place there is 
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the man who for some reason or other did not 
become a Phi Delta Kappan in the natural course 
of events. It may, or may not, have been his fault, 
but he decided that he ought to be a Phi Delta 
Kappan. Perhaps his motives are quite praise- 
worthy. He may honestly feel that in the intimate 
association with members of our order he can find 
help in his wholly worthy ambition. There is much 
value in belonging to a group dedicated to high 
ideals. On the other hand there are those who 
want to be Phi Delta Kappans simply because it 
appears to be a stepping stone to personal aggran- 
dizement. We must not judge harshly, remember- 
ing the “mote and beam” of the Gospel, but we 
should ask ourselves whether the man motivated 
by a selfish viewpoint should ever become a Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

In the second place there is the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan who wants to use his brother in the necessary 
politics of the educational leader, simply to further 
his own advancement to high office in county, state, 
or nation. This has happened at times. Should a 
Phi Delta Kappan be used in such manner? This 
also is complex. The brother might be the best man 
available for the position. Let us examine our- 
selves and our brother carefully. 

Perhaps this little sermon is tilting at windmills, 
but I have a feeling that with the development of 
the social service state, the ethical problems of 
selfishness versus ends is very important and that 
educators, and especially Phi Delta Kappans, 
should be like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 

Perhaps Kant’s statement, “So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end withal, never 
as a means,” would be a good watchword for both 
Phi Delta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappans. 


Proved By Correspondence 


A business man said, ‘‘When any person applies 
for employment with the company I represent, 
one of the questions he has to answer is whether 
or not he has ever taken a course by correspond- 
ence, and whether or not he has completed the 
course. No person who has completed such a 
course is ever turned down for employment, and 
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our records show that no such person ever failed 
to make good. The fact that he can hold himself 
to completion of work under such conditions in- 
dicates that he has what it takes to succeed.”"— 
Walter H. Carnahan and Philip Peak, in ‘‘Cor- 
respondence Study Courses for High School Cred- 
it,” The Indiana Teacher, February, 1946, page 
200. 





Atom and Machine 


“You know that you can’t tell by name what 
persons in a certain class will be dead ten years 
after graduation, but you can tell actuarially how 
many will be dead. Now, just so this scientist 
says of the particles of matter flying at a screen, 
striking a screen: you can’t tell what individual 
particles will come, but you can say in general that 
a certain number will strike in a given time. It 
shows, you see, that the individual particle can 
come freely. I asked Bohr about that particu- 
larly, and he said, “Yes, it is so. It can come when 
it wills and as it wills; and the action of the in- 
dividual particle is unpredictable. But it is not so 
of the action of the mass. There you can predict.’ 
He says, “That gives the individual atom its free- 
dom, but the mass its necessity.’ ’’ 

“Somebody said to me a little while ago, ‘It 
is easy enough for me to think of the universe 
as a machine, as a mechanism.’ 

“IT said, “You mean the universe is like a 
machine?’ 

“He said, ‘No. I think it is one. . 
it is like... .’ 

““T think you mean the universe is like a 
machine.’ 

“ “All right. Let it go at that.’ 

“I asked him, ‘Did you ever see a machine 
without a pedal for the foot, or a lever for the 
hand, or a button for the finger?’ 

“He said, “No. . . . no.’ 

“I said, ‘All right. Is the universe like that?’ 

‘And he said, ‘No. I mean its like a machine 


. . Well, 


only... . 
: . . it is different from a machine,’ I said.” 


—Robert Frost, quoted by Sidney Cox, in The 
Educational Record, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, pp. 410- 
422. 








Journey Into the Future 


Tuesday morning, May 18, Mr. Clapp, Dr. Taube, 
and I left for a brief visit to the RCA Laboratories at 
Princeton, N. J. Our objective was to have a look at 
some of the electronic devices developed by the lab- 
oratories with a view to their possible application to 
the Library’s problems. It was a journey into the fu- 
ture. 

The first instrument demonstrated was an electronic 
scanner. This small and portable apparatus includes 
a small vibrant light and an electronic tube which, 
when placed over a given letter, translates that letter 
into a sound. The sound represents a sonic expres- 
sion of the photic effect of the letter, and would be 
affected by the size, shape, and any other variation in 
the make-up of the letter. This scanner, however, 
could also be combined with a facsimile duplicator 
and used to transcribe in facsimile, from any written 
or printed source, any words or selections desired, in 
the order desired, simply by passing the scanner over 
the appropriate words or lines. 

The second apparatus shown was a facsimile device 
capable of reproducing several pages per minute. At 
one end of the apparatus the sheet to be reproduced 
is mounted on a cylinder. As the cylinder revolves the 
sheet is being scanned, and the light and dark spots 
scanned are transmitted onto a photo-sensitized paper 
at the other end of the apparatus where the images 
emerge as fast as the original sheet is scanned. One 
apparatus under construction was equipped with a 
large cylinder for the reproduction of maps. 

The third and most fascinating instrument repre- 
sents a combination of television and ultra-high-speed 
photography. It is designed primarily as an instrument 
of communication, and its potentialities are best meas- 
ured by its ability to transmit in facsimile, by cable, 
7,000 messages—or so many pages—per minute. An 
object placed or passed before the iconoscope at one 
end of the instrument can be viewed at the other end 
On a screen, as on a commercial television set, and can 
also simultaneously be reproduced on film. The light 
and shadow on the screen can be reversed at the touch 
of a switch, so that either a negative or positive film 
can be obtained. 

To view these instruments is to catch a glimpse of 
the future. What potentialities do they hold for the 
library of tomorrow? 

Here is a fantastic dream that some of us may see 
come true. As you glance through a dealer’s catalog, 
you draw a line alongside the entries you want to have 
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checked and ordered. The catalog is then inserted in 
an instrument which will scan it, select the entries 
marked, and reproduce them promptly on a strip of 
paper. When the list has been checked and approved, 
it is transmitted over the instrument to the dealer's 
office where it is instantly reproduced. If you are in 
doubt about the edition of the title listed, the dealer 
will be glad to show it to you over the instrument. Of 
course, you will buy books only in certain fields. 
When you need for temporary use a book not in your 
library, you can readily consult over the instrument 
the National Union Catalog, contact the appropriate 
library or libraries, and copy quickly over the instru- 
ment that whole book or any desired portion. The Cen- 
tral Cataloging Office will transmit to you, over 
the same instrument, the needed catalog cards. Your 
readers will not need to copy laboriously the entries 
onto call slips, and you will not be annoyed by their 
negligence in copying; the entries will conveniently 
and promptly be reproduced onto the call slips by 
an electronic scanner. The same scanner will also serve 
the reader to copy from the book desired extracts, and 
a similar instrument will be used to charge out 
books. ... 

A pipe dream? Undoubtedly the telephone seemed 
so at one time. It is now common equipment. The 
library of tomorrow will have, in addition, television 
and facsimile. Both are already in advanced stages of 
development.—Seymour Lubetzky, in the Informa- 
tional Bulletin, Library of Congress, June 14, 1948, 


page 9. 
The Man of Tomorrow 


What will man look like in a million years? The 
man of tomorrow will be taller. Studies show that 
Americans today are about two and one-half inches 
taller than Americans of 1850. This increase will stop 
when we average about six feet. Man will have fewer 
teeth. He will lose his wisdom teeth. He may lose his 
little toes; he does not use them now. Men may be- 
come bald. The four-toed, bald-headed man of the 
future may look back on the five-toed, hairy man of 
1946 just as we now look back upon the fossil men of 
the Old Stone Age.—Esther J. Alpenfels, in Sense 
and Nonsense About Race, page 42. Friendship Press, 
Inc., New York. 1946. 47 pages. 25c. 


Opposes Merit Rating 


Discussing the New York state plan of salary scales 
based on merit rating before a joint meeting of the 
Cornell University and Syracuse University chapters 
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at Cortland in February, Superintendent James M. 
Spinning of Rochester said teachers of the state with- 
held approval of the plan because: 

1. The legislation was jammed through. 

2. No scientific case has been established for 
teacher evaluation. 

3. Eligibility for consideration was arbitrarily and 
mechanically determined. 

4. The proportion of promotions was itself a me- 
chanical factor. 

5. The permissive and liberalizing features of the 
law were easily nullified by lack of funds. 

6. Wealthier communities could buy their way out 
of merit evaluation. 

7. Promotion once granted could not be recalled. 

8. There was almost nowhere to look for success- 
ful experience. 

9. Administrators and supervisors had not ade- 
quate time for preparation. 

10. Constructive leadership was endangered. 

11. Teachers knew the limitations of objective cri- 
teria. 

12. They saw cooperation giving way to compe- 
tition. 

13. They could not accept the college concept of 
academic rank as valid for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

14. They foresaw administrative dilemmas in the 
problems of jurisdiction, transfer, and bottlenecking. 

Gains of the legislation he thought were higher 
salary schedules affirmation of the single salary sched- 
ule, and stimulation of teachers and administrators 
toward improved methods of evaluation. 

“. . . how about Henry’s mother? . . . didn’t 
Henry rate the best? ‘If Henry can’t get into a master 
teacher’s grade in School 6, you'll just have to move 
him to School 7.’ 

“We do not know the effect on the non-promoted 
teacher. . . . Is it better for a teacher to concur in 
the judgment of his evaluators and develop inferior- 
ity feelings, or to refuse to accept the judgment and 
nurse a grievance? . . . . I have heard it suggested 
that many teachers are willing or can be led to ac- 
cept an unpreferred status, cheerfully accepting also 
their limitations and a lower rate of pay. I think the 
number will be small.” 


Research 


Douglas E. Scates, Co-Chairman of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on Research, has just completed 
a survey of the membership of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, of which he is the im- 
mediate past president. Of the 607 members of the 
A. E. R. A. in 1948, 108 were women. Of the 499 
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men in the A. E. R. A., 383 or 77 per cent are mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. He comments, 

“This shows the research leanings of a certain 
nucleus of Phi Delta Kappa members, and assures 
Phi Delta Kappa of a rather strong research “fer- 
ment’ and leadership. In the reverse direction, it helps 
keep A. E. R. A. members in active touch with educa- 
tion in the field.” 

Phi Delta Kappans currently serving as officers of 
the A. E. R. A. include; Willard C. Olsen of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, president; Frank W. Hubbard 
of the NEA Research Division, secretary-treasurer ; 
Harry A. Greene of the University of Iowa, editor 
and chairman of the editorial board; Arnold E. Joyal 
of Fresno (Calif.) State College and John Dale Rus- 
sell of the U. S. Office of Education, members of the 
editorial board. The complete report of the survey 
of membership mentioned will appear in the Official 
Report of the A. E. R. A. for 1949, shortly to be is- 
sued by the secretary of the Association. If interested 
in membership, address the American Educational 
Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The University of Michigan has merged its survey 
research center and its group dynamics research unit. 
Research in human relationship problems is being 
emphasized at Ann Arbor. 


Russell Helmick of the Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, was awarded a University of Cin- 
cinnati fellowship for the study of the relationship 
between education and television by the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation. Possible areas of study are 
outlined by Dean Carter V. Good of the Teachers 
College of the University of Cincinnati as follows: 

1. Careful sifting of the literature of radio edu- 
cation to discover mistakes to be avoided and lessons 
helpful in investigating the educational possibilities 
of television. 

2. Analysis of the television programs available 
for possible correlation with adult education pro- 
grams and the curriculum at university, high school, 
and elementary school levels. 

3. Canvassing of school and home facilities and 
equipment for utilizing video programs. 

4. Study of teacher interests and attitudes toward 
correlation of their school offerings in the curriculum 
with cultural and educational programs from televi- 
sion stations. 

5. Investigation of pupil attitudes and interests 
in such cultural and educational areas as history, 
geography, English, science, and physical education 
and sports in relation to utilization of appropriate 
television programs. 
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6. Investigation of the educational levels at which 
television can be made most effective—adult educa- 
tion, colleges and universities, high schools, and ele- 
mentary schools. 


Give the Facts 


“The best time to silence any charges of the sub- 
versive is before they are raised,” said the statement 
of the Board of Trustees of Wyoming University re- 
garding examination of textbooks. The board ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the report of its committee 
that its examination ‘‘failed to reveal any material 
in any book examined which in the opinion of the 
committee falls under the denomination of subver- 
sive or un-American.” Confirming the report of its 
examining committee, the board says, 

“The Committee recognizes the fundamental propo- 
sition that the protection of democratic institutions de- 
pends upon enlightenment rather than ignorance. Higher 
education would be remiss in its obligation to American 
youth if it sought to keep them ignorant of forms of 
government other than our own or deprived them of 
the opportunity to compare such forms with our own. 
In the opinion of the Committee, information on any 
form of government should be freely accessible to stu- 


dents.” 
More Children 


In the next ten years there will be 6,000,000 chil- 
dren of school age in the United States for whom 
virtually no schooling provision has been made, Don- 
ald F. Cottrell, dean of the college of education of 
Ohio State University, told an institute meeting in 
Columbus. 

“The schools of the United States will require 
1,033,994 new elementary teachers in the decade— 
1949-50 through 1948-59” to fill new positions, make 
normal replacements, replace 100,000 now teaching 
on sub-standard certificates, and reduce average class 
size to 25. Ohio, he said is now producing 80, will 
need 3,000 annually. 

“Salaries for teachers . . . remain so low that the 
ablest high school graduates frequently shun teach- 
ing. . . . A $3,000 salary today has the purchasing 
power of a pre-war $1,800 salary.” 

“Between 1931 and 1935, we spent in the United 
States approximately 6 per cent of our national in- 
come on education. . . . If today we spent 5 per 
cent of our national income on education, the amount 
would be over ten billion dollars, 21/, times what we 
actually spent in 1947. . . . We could pay teachers 
twice the salaries they earned in 1945, add 50 per 
cent more teachers, build in the next 12 years enough 
new school buildings to take care of one-half the 
children who will be enrolled in 1960 and still have 
money left over.” 


“Adults are taking a terrific gamble with their 
children’s future when they appropriate seven-and- 
one-half times the amount of money they invest in 
public education for military preparations,” E. T. 
McSwain of Northwestern University told a section 
meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in St. Louis. 


Commencement in Prison 


On March 4th, 1700 men out of the 4800 in the 
State Prison at San Quentin California assembled in 
one of the big mess halls to see 58 men receive di- 
plomas of graduation from the 8th grade. Thirteen 
received high school diplomas. Four men were given 
Machinist Journeymen certificates of graduation and 
thirteen men were awarded commercial certificates. 
All 1700 men were signed up for one or more courses 
in the educational program of the prison. The edu- 
cation program at San Quentin is sponsored by the 
College of Marin, at Kentfield, California. It is one 
of many such educational programs in the state prisons 
of California. 

At San Quentin new arrivals are kept separated 
from other prisoners under the Guidance Center 
while each man is thoroughly tested and the reasons 
for his commitment studied by sociologists, psychol- 
ogist, and vocational counselors. Every effort is used 
to determine why the man committed his crime, and 
how to rehabilitate him so that he may return to pro- 
ductive work in society. Recommendations are sent 
to the department of education, and he is given the 
opportunity to enrol in the courses which will assist 
him while he is in the institution and which will help 
in his rehabilitation. He is not compelled to follow 
the plan set up for him by the guidance center, but 
usually he does. The parole board takes his action 
into account. The Educational Program offers both 
day and night courses of instruction. Besides the ele- 
mentary school course, a program includes commer- 
cial courses such as typing, bookkeeping, accounting, 
commercial arithmetic; printing and bookbinding, 
general shop, carpentry, shoe manufacturing and re- 
pairing, and an eight-thousand hour program for 
training machinists. The last is given with the co- 
operation of the California State Apprenticeship 
Council and Machinist Lodge No. 95, A. F. of L. 
Day courses are taken by 572 men; 1189 men cur- 
rently participate in a still broader night program. 

Writing of the program, Ward H. Austin, Pres- 
ident of the College of Marin, says: 

“The graduation was very impressive, including 
student talks, numbers by the prison glee club and 
band, and an inspirational talk by an outside speaker. 
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Where else could such an event occur than under our 
democratic system of government? 

“We know that the program of education is cutting 
down parole infractions but we are not able to give 
you exact percentages. Maybe in another five or ten 
years we can be more scientific.” 


Textbooks Analyzed 


“Textbooks are free of intentional bias toward any 
population group,” say Howard E. Wilson and his 
associates after a study of 400 books. “But there are 
frequent implications unconsciously or carelessly ex- 
pressed which tend to perpetuate antagonisms in 
American life. . . . In textbooks the individual is 
usually submerged in the group; no adequate atten- 
tion is paid to the nature and value of human per- 
sonality. Immigrants are treated in patronizing terms. 
Textbooks in all fields, even biology, present hazy and 
confused ideas about race.” 

The study, Intergroup Relations in Teaching Ma- 
terials is being published by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Negro Education 


Negro college teachers are in short supply, accord- 
ing to a survey by George H. Walker, Jr. A demand 
for 317 teachers was indicated by 45 institutions, 
chiefly in the fields of trades, science, education, Eng- 


Increase in Negro Enrollment in Graduate and 
Professional Schools: 1919-20—1939-40. 
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* INCLUDES TEACHERS COLLEGES FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Figure 7, from Education of Negro Leaders, Bulletin 1938, No. 3, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Page 11. 
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Figure 1. INCREASE IM LITERACY AMONG MEGROES: 1870-1940 
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Chart from “Education of Negro Leaders,” Bulletin 1948, No. 
3, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 


lish, mathematics, music, home economics, business, 
agriculture, languages. 

“Education of Negro Leaders, Influences Affect- 
ing Graduate and Professional Studies,” is Bulletin 
1948, No. 3, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, obtainable at 20 cents from the Government 
Printing Office. From it is reproduced here the chart 
of the increase in literacy among Negroes. The esti- 
mated enrolment in institutions of higher education 
for Negroes was 58,842 in the fall of 1946, of whom 
18,216 were veterans. It is estimated that about 5,000 
Negroes were enrolled in other colleges. 

Assistance in providing graduate and professional 
instruction for Negroes is in the interest of providing 
world leadership, says the report. Upon official invi- 
tation individuals and groups of technical and profes- 
sional workers from the Negro race have been serv- 
ing in various capacities in Liberia, Ethiopia, China, 
and the Virgin Islands, to name only a few. Practi- 
cally every official who visits the United States from a 
foreign country having a large minority group makes 
a study of Negro life, and particularly of Negro edu- 
cation, with a view to implementing in his own coun- 
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try of its possessions whatever lessons he may learn 
from such a study. During the past few years officials 
from 20 countries have come to the Office of Educa- 
tion or written for information about Negroes that 
may throw light on their problems. Nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s population is colored; among these 
peoples of color there is a growing sense of solidarity. 
Providing larger opportunities for colored people in 
America will give evidence of our sincerity as a na- 
tion as we assume world leadership in the cause of 
democracy, and assure a source of supply of leaders 
that there may be more understanding among colored 
peoples throughout the world. As we confront other 
systems of government that claim to be giving all 
their citizens an opportunity to develop to their fullest 
capacity, it is to the advantage of the United States 
to show that it also can provide such opportunities to 
all its citizens. 


No Failure ? 


When an inquiry was sent to school systems in 
cities of over 2,500 population, 17 per cent of 1598 
systems replying said they followed the policy in one 
or more schools of “‘no failure.”’ Instead of asking pu- 
pils to repeat grades, in these schools pupils are moved 
forward each year from grade to grade, with provi- 
sions for differences where they are in ability and 
achievement. The practice seems to be increasing, ac- 
cording to “Trends in City-School Organization, 1938- 
1948,” Bulletin from the Research Division of the 
N. E. A., February, 1949. (50c.) 

Some 40 per cent of the city systems report in use 
in one or more schools some plan for individual in- 
struction, by which each pupil more or less inde- 
pendently works on his own “project’’ or ‘‘contract.” 

Elimination of grade lines is reported in one or 
more schools in 17 per cent of the systems. By this 
plan, pupils are classified into broader school units 
or divisions. ““Wherever grade lines have begun to be 
eliminated, for the most part in the lower portion of 
the elementary school, the tendency to extend the 
plan farther into the pattern of school organization 
seems quite definite and pronounced.” (Page 17.) 


Gifted students languish in idleness, and lose in- 
terest in personal accomplishment, Paul A. Witty of 
Northwestern University told the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals. They fail to 
develop good study habits, often experience person- 
ality problems, become bored and indifferent, he 
said. “Acceleration, or grade-skipping, alone is not 
the answer. A few high schools have instituted honor 
classes, clubs, interest grouping and worthy research 
projects to challenge the abilities of the gifted, but 
such attempts are infrequent. The progress of a 


democratic society depends upon the contributions 
by gifted youth.” 


English Goals 


The Curriculum Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English in a four-page folder out- 
lined desirable outcomes and experiences in the lan- 
guage arts. They include: 

1. Mental and Emotional Stability. 

2. Dynamic and Worthwhile Allegiances through 
Heightened Moral Perception and a Personal Sense 
of Values. 

3. Growing Intellectual Capacities and Curiosity. 

4. Increasingly Effective Use of Language for Daily 
Communication. 

5. Habitual and Intelligent Use of Mass Modes 
of Communication. 

6. Growing Personal Interests and Enjoyment. 

7. Effective Habits of Work. 

8. Social Sensitivity and Effective Participation in 
the Group Life. 

9. Faith in and Allegiance to the Basic Values of 
a Democratic Society. 

10. Vocational Efficiency. 

The folder is available at $7.50 per hundred or 
10c for a single copy from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Apprentice Training 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor is analyzing data from 36,000 regis- 
tered apprenticeship programs and 200,000 registered 
apprenticeship agreements. Registration stands for a 
basic quality in apprenticeship. 

It is expected that the 1950 census will tell us how 
many people there are who say they are employed 
as apprentices. 

The 1947 records show that for every 100 men 
who begin work as apprentices, there are approxi- 
mately 25 whose agreements are cancelled. 

Different trades have different ratios of appren- 
tices. The bricklayers’ standards specify a ratio not 
to exceed one apprentice to ten journeymen members 
of a local union. The plumbing standards recommend 
that every shop which employs one or more journey- 
men steadily may have one apprentice and one addi- 
tional apprentice for every five journeymen steadily 
employed. The sheet metal and the roofing industry 
standards recommend a ratio of one apprentice to 
every four journeymen. 


“To much emphasis is placed upon corrective 
rather than creative English,” said Robert C. Pooley 
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and Robert D. Williams after a survey of the teach- 
ing of English in Wisconsin. “The goal of communi- 
cation becomes lost in the details of grammar and 
usage.” Other major weaknesses they attribute to in- 
adequate training of teachers, to excessive student 
load, and the survival of outmoded attitudes toward 
methods and materials. 


Calendar 


May 5-18. The 19th Annual Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 9-11. American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 15-18. Third National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, Commodore Hotel, New York. 

May 16-18. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, St. Louis, Missouri. 

July 3-8. National Education Association, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

July 11-15. Cooperative Conference for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Public and Private Schools spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 

July 25-Aug. 9. Fourth N. E. A. Institution of 
Organization Leadership, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

October 24-28. Thirty-seventh National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

November 6-12. American Education Week. For 
information, write the National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Here and There 


Philadelphia public schools began using television 
programs in classrooms on a regular basis, with 39 
education programs to be telecast 3 times a week. 

Joining the National Broadcasting Company Uni- 
versity of the Air are six universities: the Universities 
of Chicago, Southern California, Louisville and Tulsa, 
Washington State College and Kansas State Teachers 
College. 


Of 11,000 students who used Federal loan funds 
during the war, 4,500 have already repaid in full. 
The average amount of a loan was $265. 


A Bibliography of Freud Translation of English 
Works, 1700-1800 has just been prepared by C. A. 
Rochedieu, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The work of many years, it is published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


Columbia University has reorganized the extension 
offerings into a new “School of General Studies,” 
offering both undergraduate and graduate work. Of 








Personal Inventory 
Of the Phi Delta Kappan, 1948-49 


The aims of each member and the goals of the Fra- 
ternity require continuous growth in Research, Serv- 
ice, and Leadership. How do we rate in 1948-1949? 
Check yourself plus or minus on the following points 
—and perhaps it will aid you in your plans for next 
year. 

RESEARCH 

1. I have read regularly to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in my field, and to relate my specialty to new 
developments elsewhere. 

2. I have made use of recognized research in my 
work. 

3. Faced with any problem, I have sought the an- 
swer in research rather than in impulse or prejudice. 

4. I have stimulated and encouraged the develop- 
ment of some research project. 

5. I have contributed something to the field of edu- 
cation through research. 

6. I have assisted others in their research programs. 

7. I am affiliated with the work of some research 
program or group. 

8. I have shared results of my research through 
publication. 

SERVICE 

1. I have gone beyond the call of duty to make 
children happy, and to help them grow. 

2. I have assisted fellow members of the Frater- 
nity and of the profession. 

3. I have shared professional service functions in 
my community, state, and nation. 

4. I have assumed my share of service responsibil- 
ity in my professional association, my service clubs, 
civic organizations, and my church. 


LEADERSHIP 


1. I have supported leadership for the causes I 
count good. 

2. I have said words of encouragement to people 
working at the job in which I believe. 

3. I have assumed a leadership function in my 
profession. 

4. I have accepted ever-increasing leadership re- 
sponsibilities. 

5. I have continued to educate myself for current 
leadership assignments. 

6. I have encouraged the development of leader- 
ship qualities in others. 


As A PH1t DELTA KAPPAN 


1. I have been active in my local chapter. 

2. I have paid my dues promptly. 

3. I have kept informed of the programs of the 
Fraternity, and taken a part as the opportunity of- 
fered. 

4. I have been useful in serving on committees or 
otherwise. 

5. I have started something with the fellowship 
in pursuit of our aims. 

—Adapted by the Editor from suggestions of 
Russell E. Jonas, Phi Delta Kappa Na- 
tional Secretary and President, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
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the some 18,000 students from other countries study- 
ing in the United States in 1947 and 1948, 1,880 were 
in Columbia University, says the report of Acting 
President Frank D. Fackenthal. He speaks with ap- 
preciation of the benefit of having foreign students 
among us for the free exchange of ideas and good 
will, and the further advantage in that “American 
scientists and scholars benefit from having their work 
challenged or confirmed by those whose backgrounds 
and political and social thinking may be entirely dif- 
ferent.” 


The American Institute of Public Opinion surveyed 
people of eleven nations on attitudes toward the 
schools reported in July, 1948. People in the English 
speaking countries think children are now getting bet- 
ter schooling than did their fathers and mothers. In 
order of frequency of mention, the complaints most 
frequently registered were: 

1. Lack of discipline, lack of fundamental charac- 
ter training. 

2. Criticism of subjects taught and their presenta- 
tion. 

3. Criticism of parents for lack of interest and 
control. 

4. Too many extracurricular activities. 


5. Schools inadequate and overcrowded, old text- 


books, etc. 


6. Criticism of teachers, qualifications, shortages, 
competency, etc. 
7. Teachers underpaid. 


More than a third of the 5 million college-trained 
men and women in the United States read regularly a 
college alumni magazine, says William Bentinck- 
Smith in Higher Education, March, 1949. More than 
350 of the 1700 American colleges and universities 
have such publications. Reports from 233 institutions 
indicate an average circulation of 7,735 per alumni 
publication. 


Teachers who wish to teach or study in Great Brit- 
ain or Northern Ireland may secure information from 
the British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York; branch offices are 
located in Chicago, Washington, and San Francisco. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets are now in their 14th mil- 
lion, making available in summary and inexpensive 
form the results of research on economic and social 
problems. They sell at 20c each. Subscriptions for 
the next 20 sell at $3.00, for the next 12 at $2.00, 
on orders to the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Recent titles 
include— 


DELTA 


KAPPAN 


You Can Have Better Schools 

What Can We Teach About Sex? 
When You Grow Older 

Broken Homes 

Planning Your Family 

Know Your Heart 

Good News About Diabetes 

Live Long and Like It 

These Rights Are Ours to Keep 
Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 3 
Power, Machines, and Plenty 

New Threats to American Freedoms 
Understand Your Child—From 6 to 12 
Blood’s Magic for All 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


112. 
122. 
131. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 


Absenteeism, fatigue, and general ineffectiveness 
on the job are related to diet. One electrical plant re- 
duced accidents 30 per cent by serving basic food 
snacks between meals. Another plant increased pro- 
duction 8 per cent, reduced errors 4 per cent, by 
serving milk and fruit between meals, it was re- 
ported in hearings before a U. S. Senate subcommit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 


Men with experience as boy scouts made up 40 
per cent of the 1,000,000 men commanded by Ad- 
miral Nimitz in the Pacific. Sixty per cent of the dec- 
orations awarded for valor were won by that 40 per- 
cent who had had experience in the boy scouts. 


“Learning About the Soviet Union,” a 20-page 
bibliography for children and for teachers and stu- 
dents, is available at 10 cents from the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


The American Educational Theatre Association was 
founded in 1936, with E. C. Mabie of Iowa as its first 
president. AETA hardly got out of its tracks before 
the war effort took over its manpower. Young men 
in the educational theatre field postponed their ef- 
forts to build a national professional society for the 
time. The release of these postponed efforts has begun 
to be felt. From W. P. Halstead, AETA’s executive- 
secretary at the University of Michigan, you may ob- 
tain such publications as, A Selected Bibliography of 
Theatre and the Social Scene, A Syllabus for a Pro- 
posed Course in Dramatics at the High School Level, 
Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, The- 
ory, and Technique of Acting, 16 mm Films for Use 
in the Teaching of Dramatics, Drama Festivals, Bib- 
liography of Theatre Planning and Equipment, and 
AETA Reports, 1947 which contains a Directory of 
American Colleges and Universities offering Degrees 
in Theatre, 1947, writes Jack Morrison. 
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The N. E. A. Department of Higher Education 
gives opportunity for all individuals engaged in high- 
er education to discuss the issues, and participate in 
the planning and determination of the functions of 
higher education at the national level. It experi- 
mented for the first time with regional meetings this 
year, to make possible larger participation. Addressing 
the regional meeting in Oklahoma City, Phi Delta 
Kappan J. D. Williams, Chancellor of the University 
of Mississippi and President of the Department of 
Higher Education said, 

“With the increasing tendency toward specializa- 
tion and the lack of coordination between fields of 
knowledge, the need for some integrating agency in 
higher education is apparent. . . . Physics tells us of 
the world in terms of matter and motion; biology 
speaks of cells, organisms, and the ‘inner urge’ that 
makes for life and behavior; psychology uses the lan- 
guage of ‘drives,’ ‘capacities,’ and ‘conditioned re- 
flexes’; . . . sociology, political science, anthropology, 
and other social sciences likewise speak a jargon pe- 
culiar to themselves—until one hardly knows which 
way to turn. 

“Our schools and colleges teach a variety of sub- 
jects, sampling bits of the contemporary scene but with 
little attempt to coordinate this knowledge into a uni- 
fied whole. The very increase of knowledge has com- 
pelled the instructor to specialize to a point where 
the power of synopsis is lost; consequently the stu- 
dent has too often viewed the world as a mere col- 
lection of aggregates having no connection. . . . 

“If higher education is to mean anything more 
than the acquisition of a trade or technique, it must 
be based upon some depth of understanding. ... A 
complete and abundant life does not come from at- 
tention to the purely material factors of civilization, 
but through an interpretation of such facts in terms 
of their ultimate effect upon the behavior of man- 
kind.” 


“We know plenty about problems in education,” 


Burgin E. Dossett 


Arthur H. Rice 


IN EDUCATION 


John L. Bracken ]. D. Williams 


Phi Delta Kappans around the lunch table during the 
regional A. A. S. A. meet in St. Louis were told by 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools at Clayton, 
Missouri, and new president of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. 

“In education we need more and more of the re- 
search which deals with solutions rather than defini- 
tion of problems. . . . Phi Delta Kappans in the 
field can help in research as much or more than our 
men on the campus. . . . We need carefully written 
accounts of practical improvements in ways of doing 
things. . . . We should direct the inquiring frame 
of mind toward our practices. . . . What is the right 
class size? What is the right age of entrance into 
schools? What is the best length of the school day? 
How do you know when the school year is over? How 
do you know when good teaching is being done?” 

“It is to effectivate the teaching moment that all 
our work, including research, comes into being. That 
patient service carried to the heights of leadership our 
fellowship demands and our world needs.” 


Burgin E. Dossett goes to an executive position with 
the American Cancer Society, from his post as state 
superintendent of education for Tennessee. 


Arthur H. Rice, editor of Nation’s Schools, has just 
completed a term as president of the Educational Press 
Association of America, in which the association great- 
ly extended its services and membership. President for 
the next two years of the trade association of 254 edu- 
cational publications in the United States and Canada 
is R. L. Hunt of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN. 


Other members of Phi Delta Kappa serving in 1948- 
49 upon the executive committee of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Higher Education include: 

J. Kenneth Little, University of Wisconsin, Vice 


President. 
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James B. Conant Eugene S. Briggs 


S. M. Brownell, Yale University 

R. E. McConnell, Central Washington College of 
Education. 

Earl J. McGrath, University of Chicago 

Alonzo F. Myers, New York University 

Harry K. Newburn, University of Oregon 

J. L. McCaskill, Associate Secretary 


Eugene S. Briggs, president of Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma, is president of the International As- 
sociation of Lion’s Clubs, enrolling 365,000 men in 
the Americas. 


The Phi Delta Kappa-sponsored DICTIONARY 
OF EDUCATION, edited by Carter V. Good, has 
now sold nearly 10,000 copies. It may be ordered at 
$4.00 from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. A Spanish edition is soon to appear 
under the imprint of Foudo de Cultura Economica of 
Mexico, D. F. 


“We live in a democracy . . . and we educators 
like it and are bound to make it work!” James B. 
Conant of Harvard University told school admin- 
istrators in the regional meeting of the A. A. S. A. 
Reviewing findings of science related to the prin- 
ciple of equality, he said “I do not believe there is a 
bit of scientific evidence that has ever been available 
which has relevance for the arguments between the 
proponents and the opponents of the principle of 
equality. . . . We are forced back to those general 
but vague considerations which are the province of 
philosophy. . . . For many of us the principle still 
continues to be an article of faith as it was for the 
Americans of the first years of this republic.” 


Horace M. Ivy, superintendent of schools at Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, was honored by a recognition dinner 


DELTA KAPPAN 


on the 25th anniversary of his service there. The cur- 
rent campaign for federal aid to education is helped 
by his hard work; he served for years as chairman 
of the legislative committee of the National Education 
Association. He currently is a member of the N. E. A. 
executive committee. 


Editor Walter D. Cocking in a recent editorial in 
the School Executive wrote of things he found good 
in life in these United States. You are invited to com- 
pare your list with his. 

“Recently I asked a group of administrators and 
teachers what were some of the things that impressed 
them as being right with America. In a brief time they 
drew up a list on which all agreed. I think it is a good 
list. Here it is: 


1. The opportunity for all to obtain a free edu- 


cation. 

2. Freedom of speech, press, and radio. The right 
to be critical. 

3. Freedom of worship. 

i. Equality of opportunity. 

5. Legal protection of the rights of minorities. 

6. The right to own property. Recognition that ‘'a 
man’s home is his castle.’’ 

7. Protection of one’s person and property. 

8. Opportunity to choose one’s own occupation or 
type of work. The chance for advancement. 

9. The right to participate in government—through 
vote or holding of office. 

10. Freedom of movement about the country. 

11. The right to choose one’s friends. 

12. High standard of living. 

13. Willingness to help others. 

14. Right to invent and to organize. 

What is your list like? Wouldn't it be a good idea 
for school faculties and neighborhood groups to ask 
themselves what is right with America and draw up 


their own lists ? 


Walter D. Cocking 
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Toward Equality of Opportunity 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


* Earl J. McGrath 
is Commissioner 
of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agen- 
cy, Washington, 
D. C. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta 


Kappa.* 


N ASSUMING the office of Commissioner of Edu- 
I cation I am deeply conscious of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities and the exacting duties which this 
appointment involves. I am no less aware of the 
great opportunities which it offers for construc- 
tive leadership in education at all levels. This is 
especially true at this point in American history 
when the Federal Government is being called upon 
to play a much larger réle in education than it 
has hitherto. From the beginning, this nation has 
been one of opportunity for those who came from 
other shores, and for the succeeding generations 
born in this land. It has been the view of the large 
majority of Americans that all children, regard- 
less of their origins or social status, should have 
the chance to develop their abilities to the fullest. 
To do so, however, they must have equal oppor- 
tunity for education. 

But the ideal of equal educational opportunity 
has not been realized. Differences in the various 
communities of the nation in the ability to produce 
wealth, and differences in family status and in- 
come, close the door of the school house to many 
children before they have the chance to develop 
their minds, their bodies, and their spirits to the 
level of their natural endowments. If it ever could 
do so, this great democratic nation can no longer 
afford the evil consequences of widespread edu- 
cational privation. 


_" This article was his statement upon induction as Commis 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C., March 18, 1949. 
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I am thinking here not only of the personal 
injustice involved when a boy fails to realize his 
ambitions in life because parents cannot afford the 
necessary education. This is, to be sure, an un- 
happy and unjust state of affairs for the individual. 
But I am equally concerned about the serious so- 
cial waste involved. A democratic nation needs to 
develop its human resources no less than its nat- 
ural resources. This is chiefly the task of the 
schools. But if they are to discharge their responsi- 
bilities fully the States must be helped financially 
by the Federal Government. The President of the 
United States, recognizing this need for Federal 
aid to education, said in his recent budget report 
to Congress that... 

“Although the Federal Government is engaged 
in this broad range of educational activities, we 
are not yet assuring all the children of our Nation 
the opportunity of receiving the basic education 
which is essential to a strong democracy. . 
Many States are finding it difficult, even with high 
tax rates, to pay adequate salaries or to take other 
corrective measures. It is therefore urgent that 
the Congress enact legislation to provide grants 
to the States in support of a basic minimum pro- 
gram of elementary and secondary education for 
all our children and youth.” 

It has become the fashion to speak of the crisis 
in education. So many of us use the phrase that I 
am afraid it is losing its meaning. Nevertheless, I 
cannot let this opportunity pass without referring 
to it again. I feel it my duty to warn the people of 
the United States of America that bad as the crisis 
is today, it will be many times as bad in five years 
unless the Nation acts vigorously. We are now in 
a position in the United States where we cannot 
even maintain our present educational advantages. 
We are in the position where we can only go back- 
ward unless we go forward. We can only go for- 
ward with the aid of Federal support. 

Some will say that Federal aid will lead to 
Federal domination and result in Federal control 
of the thinking of our citizens. I deny this. The 
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tradition of local control of ed- 
ucation is firmly established in 
America. I believe in it. I have 
no fear that the people of the 
land would ever let it be de 
stroyed. 

If there is any great threat to 
local initiative and responsibil- 
ity, it is not from a grasping 
Federal Government. It comes 
from the increasing deteriora- 
tion of our educational system 
itself, through financial starva- 
tion. We who favor Federal 
aid are agreed that it should 
flow from Federal agencies di- 
rectly to established authorities 
within the several States, the 
allocation of such funds to be 
made in terms of local needs 
and local policies. Adequate 
legislative safeguards can be In tt 


: : ; Paul M. Cook has visited many local chap- 
provided to protect local in- ters, shared in the seven district conferences, 
stitutions and agencies from 474 in seven of nine installations 

chapters, and travelled widely in investiga- 
seeking chapter Stalus. 


governmental domination. It ,;,, 
should never be forgotten that 
an uneducated and frustrated electorate is the best 
prey of demagogues and dictators. Education is 
the road to personal and political freedom. Fed- 
eral support will help to keep this road clear for 
all our people. 

Developments of this type and other changes 
now occuring in American society and in the 
educational institutions of the country will create 


of local group 





PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 
this school year, Executive Secretary composed of highly competent 


new issues and new problems 
in the world of education. 
These matters must be studied 
intensively and fully if an ade- 
quate educational program for 
all the youth of the nation is to 
be provided. In this task many 
agencies and many persons will 
take part. The Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security 
Agency, if it is to discharge its 
full responsibilities to the Gov- 
ernment and to the citizens 
generally, must exercise dy- 
namic leadership in such stud- 
ies and in such planning, us- 
ing all the resources in its own 
staff and others elsewhere 
available. 

Fortunately the staff of the 
Office of Education is already 


and well-informed educators. 
of new It is a team which I am proud 
to join. I plan to use the staff as 
a team in the fulfillment of our 
common purposes. With the full cooperation of 
that staff and with support and encouragement al- 
ready manifested by able and enlightened top ofh- 
cials in Federal Security Agency I believe Office of 
Education can become an increasingly useful and 
important agency in American education and in 
American society. Whatever talents and energy 
I have, I pledge you, will be used to that end. 





Earl J. McGrath was inducted as Commissioner of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, on March 18. 
He came to this post from the University of Chicago, 
where he had been professor of education. He had 
held positions earlier as dean of administration, lec- 
turer in psychology and professor of education in the 
University of Buffalo, 1930-1933; 1935-38, and 1940- 
45; specialist in higher education, American Council 
on Education, 1938-40; lecturer, University of Min- 
nesota, 1940-41; assistant chief, Division of Train- 
ing and Employment, War Manpower Commission, 
1942; dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University 


of Iowa, 1945-48. During the last war, he was officer 
in charge of the Educational Services Section, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy. 

His books include Toward General Education; 
Science in General Education, and Social Science in 
General Education; he has edited the Journal of Gen- 
eral Education since its beginning in 1946. 

He was initiated into Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, University of Chicago, in 1933, and has a 
record of continuous good standing as an active mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa for the sixteen years since. 
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